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FOREWORD 


Our first thought at the opening of this new year must be one 
of profound thankfulness to Almighty God Who has preserved 
us through the perils of the war, and has brought us to a point 
whence prospects open upon a successful and possibly a speedy 
issue to the struggle. But it becomes more and more clear that 
that involves new tasks and yet more difficult responsibilities. 
The mere cessation of war does not in itself mean peace. War 
and peace belong to different levels of experience, and what is 
commonly called peace, as we have ourselves seen, may be no 
more than an incident of war. Some have maintained that war 
is the natural and permanent relation between man and man 
or at least between groups of men, only reaching its climax of 
intensity and virulence in periods of actual warfare, in which 
case peace is simply a state of unstable equilibrium imposed by 
might. Even if with Augustine we define peace as the fruit or 
concomitant of order, the slogans “* Old Order ”’, “‘ New Order ”’, 
** Just Order ”’, with their varying appeals to human sentiment 
and passion, contain the possibility of continued conflict. In 
any case Order in human affairs, however qualified, implies. 
responsible power. If it please God to put such power in our 
hands in some measure, may He give us also wisdom, patience 
and good will to handle it aright. Above all may He give us 
the inward peace which is the fruit of faith in, and willing 
submission to His own Divine Order of righteousness and love, 
without which earthly peace-making is likely to be but a groping 
in the dark. | 
He would be a bold man who would claim that these years 
of war have driven the masses of men back to faith. Nevertheless 
by bringing us face to face with insecurity they have shaken 
our generation out of all false optimism. We know now what it 
is to live in an interim period, when normal expectations and 
calculations become meaningless. We are therefore in a position 
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to understand as never before the New Testament picture of 
the human situation. The Parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins comes home to us. The precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount cease to be mere counsels of perfection and become a 
possible rule of life. “‘ Take no thought for the morrow” is a — 
paradox when to-morrow’s problems are simply those left over 
from to-day, but in an uncertain world it becomes the only 
wisdom. We walk by faith when we walk at all; but he walks 
most surely and confidently whose faith is fixed on the Word 
and Promise of God. The world’s uncertainties serve only to 
make more sure the Word of Him Who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. Even if we may not speak of any general revival 
of faith there are tokens not a few that man in his hour of need 
still finds his help in God. In these we rejoice. 


It is nearly a year since we were bereaved of the trusted and 
well-beloved Editor who had guided the Quarterly since its 
inception. The loss of one of his long experience and wide 
contacts was necessarily severe. We wish to take this, the 
first, opportunity to express our gratitude to Dr. Maclean’s 
friends who have continued their interest in and support of 
the Magazine, which was so much his own. We wish to 
acknowledge many kind and encouraging greetings from 
readers and well-wishers at home and overseas. We have also 
had the pleasure of welcoming a goodly number of new sub- 
scribers, and of being asked by others how to obtain a copy 
of the Quarterly! There is a certain satisfaction in hearing that 
there are no more copies to be had, even when one knows that 
paper restriction is the main cause. All this augurs well for the 
future, and puts the Editor on his mettle. 

Quite specially we acknowledge our indebtedness to our 
contributors who have generously and freely put their work at 
our disposal. Throughout the year there has been no danger 
of a famine, and any fears the Editor may have had proved 
baseless. Nevertheless he must be always looking forward, and 
with his thanks he would join his hopes for continued favours. - 
To intending contributors he would say that the ideal length of 
an article is from 3,000 to 4,000 words, but shorter ones are 
also very welcome. Longer articles on weighty themes naturally 
will not be excluded. 
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It is bound to happen that all articles will not commend them- 
selves equally to all our readers. It may even happen that an 
idea or line of argument may unintentionally cause pain to some. 
In a time when Theology is becoming again a living issue, and 
its claim to have light to throw on the tangled skein of human 
life is listened to with a growing respect, controversy is inevitable. 
Indeed it is to be welcomed when it is truth-seeking and reverent 
and free from the spirit of mere “ eristic”. Our position is 
clear and definite. Our purpose is as hitherto to keep to the 
King’s Highway which is the way of Scripture Truth. 

That is already indicated by the use of the words Evan- 
gelical and Reformed upon our title-page. Strange as it may 
seem, these two words do not at once for all people convey an 
identical meaning. They are sometimes regarded as contrasting 
if not as mutually exclusive; the chosen epithets of the Lutheran 
and the Calvinist, especially when they do not see eye to eye. 
Apart from that historic cleavage, for more intimate reasons, 
one of them may be preferred to the other. The word “ Evan- 
gelical ’’ will be loved because it seems to stress the immediate 
and personal in Christian experience, while “ Reformed ” will 
express a sense of the objectivity of the Word of God. There 
is, of course, no real divergence, for the centre and heart of the 
Word is the Gospel of Grace, without which there can be no 
evangelical experience. By our use of both words we mean 
to assert our loyalty to the whole heritage of the Reformation, 
and our intention to maintain the proportion of the Reformation 
Faith. 
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EXEGESIS OF ROMANS V-VIII 
(continued) 


Iv. LAW AND GRACE I 5-23) 


(v. 15) Are we to sin then merely because we are not under 
law but under grace? Of course not. Are we to sin as usual, 
that is, because in consequence of Christ’s mediating death 
God justifies us? No!! (v. 16) Don’t you remember? No 
man can serve two masters. A slave belongs to ome master as 
regards obedience. Christians know two alternative slaveries; 
they may be slaves either to sin with eternal death at the end, 
or to God in obedience with righteousness in heaven at the end. 
(v. 17) Thank God, though you were slaves of sin, you gave 
obedience from the heart to the type of teaching into which 
you were transmitted (or transferred)—the teaching about and 
of Christ, i.e. Christ’s teaching about Himself. (v. 18) The 

perfect freedom is slavery to God. When freed from sin Chris- 
tians, made Christians thereby, become the slaves of righteous- 
ness. So that, no mistake, the slavery which is perfect freedom 
is still a slavery. Man was ever created free or even neutral 
as to what he ought to do. He was made free to obtemper his 
servitude to God. The alternative to this service which is the 
only perfect freedom, is slavery to sin which is the perfect slavery, 
although it is responsible from A to Z. At our most civilised 
and cultured we are never free. Only God is free. Our freedom 
of will is our power to choose our allegiance to God. (v. 19) I 
must address you in human terms, knowing the weakness of your 
flesh. Here is your alternative, if God gives you grace to see it 
and to choose properly. As you once presented your limbs en- 
slaved to uncleanness and to iniquity, present them now enslaved 
to the righteousness which leads to sanctification, i.e. which 
contributes to a process to be made complete only after the death 
of the body. (v. 20) When you were slaves of sin, you were 
free men as regards righteousness; you can only be enslaved to 
one or the other. It is Christ Himself who declares, that no 
man can be the slave of swo masters. Since we all must be 
slaves, we should choose Christ rather than sin. But: Either— 
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Or! Christian messengers (slaves of Christ) deliver Christ’s 
ultimatum, which is executed either way for each \individual, 
according to his chosen type of slavery. (v. 21) St. Paul here 
glances back at the pre-Christian state of his Roman correspon- 
dents. What interest did you get on the things of which you 
are ashamed to-day ? The upshot of them is death. (v. 22) As 
it is now, liberated from sin but enslaved to God you draw 
interest tending to sanctification, and culminating in eternal 
life. (v. 23) Naturally, the wages of sin is death. But God’s 
largesse is eternal life in Jesus Christ our Lord, the largesse of 
the Lorp to His slaves, His property, His children as well— 
in Christ. 
CuaprTer vii. St. Paul now proceeds to show how law 
binds in this life, and how death alone gives release; noting 
that it is the corruption of man’s nature that makes the law 
such a burden. May I say that I congider that “ law” or “ the 
law ”’ in this chapter means the law of Moses—at least primarily ? 


V. LIBERATION FROM THE LAW (vii. 1-6) 


(v. 1) You are well aware, brethren (I am addressing men 
who know a law—Jewish Christians), that the law is a man’s 
lord as long as he is alive. (v. 2) A married woman is bound 
by law to her husband while he is alive; if he dies, she is dis- 
charged for good from the husband [in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
heaven]. (v. 3) Very well, she will be called an adulteress, if 
in her husband’s lifetime she be joined to another man. But 
if the husband die, she is free from the law; she is no longer 
to be called an adulteress, though she actually be joined to 
another man. The analogy is rough and imperfect, but the 
point is perfectly plain. (v. 4) You, my brethren, like the 
woman, are made dead. to the law through the body of Christ— 
here the marriage metaphor is dropped—so that you are joined 
to another, Him that was raised from the dead, in order that 
we might bear fruit for God. [The “you” become “ we” 
through Christ, by thus coming to belong to the body of Christ, 
the totality of which members, or limbs, constitutes the Body 
of which Christ is the Head.] (v. 5) When we were in the flesh, 
the sinful passions arising through the law were working in our 
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limbs to bear fruit unto death. (v. 6) But now, in Christ, we. 
are discharged from the law; we have died to that by which 
we were once held; and now we serve (are slaves) in newness 
of spirit and not in oldness of letter. 


VI. LAW AND SIN (vii. 7-25) 


The following verses describe the way the law works, in 
view of the close connection between the law and sin. Recall 
vi. 14 (“sin shall not have dominion over you : ye are not 
under law, but under grace ”’), vii. sf. (“‘ when we were in the 
flesh, the sinful passions . . . wrought in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death. But now we have been discharged . . 
so that we serve in newness of the spirit’’). In what follows 
it is the regenerate man who speaks from his own experience; such 
at all events is my view of the meaning. I.e., we have no picture 
of unregenerate experience, but the righteous man’s retrospect; 
for he alone is in the position to assess the slavery of sin. 

(v. 7) What shall we say? Is the law sin? Not at all. 
But I had not known sin save through (the) law. I had not 
known evil concupiscence (“ coveting ’’), except the law had 
said, Thou shalt not covet. (v. 8) But sin, receiving occasion 
through the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
lusting (coveting). Apart from law sin is dead. [When sin 
gets a chance, it uses the commandment to make us covet in 
many ways. Were there no law, we would be unconscious of 
sin’s vitality—and so of sin’s existence. This is really an ethical 
commonplace, very commonplace and so ignored.] (v. 9) Once, 
says St. Paul, I lived apart from the law. But when the com- 
mandment came, sin leapt into life. (v. 10) I died; and the 
commandment which was intended for life turned out to be 
death to me. (v. 11) Sin, taking off from the commandment, 
deceived me and through it slew me. [Here death does not 
mean atrophy or paralysis of this or that living function. It 
means wholesale death, the kind of thing that drove St. Paul 
to a frenzied persecution of the Way, to a mania of hatred 
towards it, which the Lord alone “ cured ’’ by the vision on the 
Damascus road. Every law-begotten covetousness (i.e. evil 
concupiscence) must have leapt into a new heinousness, as the 
Christian looked back upon the frenzied baiter and persecutor 
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and understood the misery of his hatred—as Paul looked back 
upon Saul, Such a view of the passage is to me anything but 
extreme or fanciful.] (v. 12) What is the result? That the 
commandment defeats its intention. It has life in view; it ends 
in death. And life is life, and death is death—ultimates! Either— 
Or! Yet “the law is holy, and the commandment holy and 
righteous and good’. Not a thing wrong with the command- 
ment! Inherited sin, original sin, finds in the law its base of 
operations and outwits and deceives, and, but for Christ, kills. 
(v. 13) “ Well, was it in any instance the good [i.e. the law] 
which in my case turned out to be death? God forbid! Sin, 
that it might be exposed as sin, was the cause, working death 
to me through the good, in order that through the command- 
ment sin might become supremely sinful”. Sim is the mischief 
that waylaid and slew Saul. The divine intention, in his case 
as in so many others, was to show sin in its true colours, since 
it turned God’s blessing, the law, into a curse. Sin becomes, 
sin rather is, personal. 

(v. 14) “ We know that the law is spiritual: but I am 
carnal, sold undér sin”. The law is from God who is Spirit; 
it has its provenance from Him, its affinities with Him. “ Sold 
under sin”’ well expresses our s/avery to sin. Many claim to 
see in these words a description of Saul the unregenerate. We 
need mot assume the unregeneracy of Saul from his resistance 
to a Messiah utterly false in his eyes. Life, true life, I feel, 
had begun already for this Pharisee, though not yet fully Chris- 
tian; of course not. No human being could describe the pre- 
believing state unless he were a believer, nor could he (the 
believer) paint it as other than a sohu va-bohu. Only a regenerate 
man can describe the unbelieving state. (v. 15) And here is 
the description: “‘ That which I work I know not. What I do 
is not what I want to do. What I do is the thing I hate.” I 
am a slave, an instrument in other hands than my own. (v. 16) 
“ But if I do that which I would ot, I agree with the law that 
it is fine, beautiful, noble («aXos). (v. 17) In which case it is 
no longer I that act thus, but sin dwelling in me”. My very 
knowledge of my state before God is the sign of regeneration. 
Says James Denney: “ To be saved from sin a man must at the 
same time own it and disown it; it is this practical paradox 
which is reflected in this verse. It is safe for a Christian like 
Paul—it is not safe for everybody—to explain his failings by 
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the watchword, Not I, but indwelling sin. That might be 
antinomian, or Manichaean, as well as evangelical. A true saint 
may say it in a moment of passion, but a sinner had better not 
make it a principle. ” This is too paradoxical. Every converted 
sinner is a saint and vice versa: if you know your conversion ~ 
you may say it; you cannot really say it, unless you are con- 
verted. This is clear from v. 18—‘“‘ I knaw that good does not 
dwell in me, that is, in my flesh. To wish is present with me, but 
to effect what is noble is not. (v. 19) The good I wish, I do not; 
the evil I don’t wish, that I do. (v. 20) But if what I wish I 
- don’t do, it is no longer I that effect it, but sin dwelling in me”. 
Which is v. 17 over again; and the writer sums up the argu- 
ment: (v. 21) “‘ So I find the law, that when I wish to act nobly, 
evil is present with me’”’. In other words, (v. 22) “I delight 
in the law of God as regards the inner man, (v. 23) but I see 
another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind and making me prisoner to the law of sin existing in my 
limbs. (v. 24) Wretched man that I am (says St. Paul, putting 
himself in the convicted sinner’s place, the place where he had 
once been himself),.who shall rescue me from the body of this 
death [from this death’s body?]? (v. 25) Thanks be to God! God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord (has done so!)”’. Hence the 
dualism which wars in our members all the days of our flesh. 
“I myself with my mind am slave to the law of God; but with 
my flesh to the law of sin.’’ And the solution, pursued in 
chapter viii, the solution is presented, that although we do not 
cast the sinful body until the hour comes at which it is appointed 
to us to die, yet we are justified once for all and live by and 
to Christ. 
New College, Edinburgh. G. T. THomson. 
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THE BOOK OF THE REVELATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


From the earliest ages of the Church it has been universally 
admitted that the Book of the Revelation of John is the most 
dificult book of the entire Bible. Yet no Biblical book has | 
been so much studied as this one, but most of the labour and 
ingenuity that have been expended on it in the past are now 
derelict and forgotten. It may be claimed, however, that no 
Book of the Bible has benefited more for its understanding from 
historical and literary criticism, and my aim in writing is to 
make clear some lines of advance in interpretation. 


I 


A modern valuation of the Book is that made by Professor 
C. H. Dodd, on pp. 89f. of his book, The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments, published in 1936. Professor Dodd 
regards the Revelation of John as the least Christian of all the 
Books of the New Testament. : 


“‘ With all the magnificence of its imagery and the splendour of its visions 
of the majesty of God and the world to come, we are bound to judge that 
in its conception of the character of God and His attitude to man the book 
falls below the level, not only of the teaching of Jesus, but of the best parts 
of the Old Testament. . . . The God of the Apocalypse can hardly be recognised 
as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor has the fierce Messiah, whose warriors 
ride in blood up to their horses’ bridles, many traits that could recall] Him of 
whom the primitive serygma proclaimed that He went about doing good and 
healing all who were oppressed by the devil, because God was with Him.” 


Professor Dodd goes on to say that the line of development of 
Apocalypse illustrated in John’s Book led into a blind alley. 
In the second century its stream of thought ran out into the 
barren sands of millenarianism, which in the end was disavowed 
by the Church. 

_ But Professor Dodd here does scant justice to the intuition 
of the Church in including the Apocalypse in the Canon of the 
sacred scriptures, and has ignored the extraordinary influence 
which the Book has exercised in the history of the Church, 
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especially in times of crisis, and the high place that parts at. 


least of the Book have won for themselves in the affection of 
Christians all down the ages. But he has put his finger on the 
real difficulty which inheres in the traditional modes of inter- 
pretation. Do the magnificent imagery and the splendid visions 
of the seer possess real authority for the Christian conscience? 
Recent research has shown that these extensively were not 
Christian in origin, but Jewish; and that they were used by 
John merely as clothing in which to enwrap a real Christian 
message. Indeed he could do no other. For the people among 
whom he lived and worked, both Jew and Christian, moved 
in an atmosphere of apocalyptic thought just as much as 
our modern world moves in an atmosphere of scientific 
thought. 
This apocalyptic thought had a literature of its own. In 
succession to the prophetic books, and accompanying the 
development of the legalistic religion of the Pharisee, the 
apocalyptic type of thought arose through reaction to political 
pessimism. And it became explicit in a succession of books 
by various anonymous writers who all possessed a common 
outlook upon life. They saw all earthly events moving rapidly 
towards a Divinely caused catastrophe, and pictured this 
breaking-in of the eternal order in a series of historical events. 
Their language was the language of symbol. And as time went 
on this method of Apocalypse developed its own peculiar mode 
of expression. This was often purposively dark and opaque, 
and its true meaning had to be learned or guessed at. All the 
later apocalyptic writers inherited this form of expression, for 
it was handed on from writer to writer as a legacy of the past. 
But this not in such a way that the later writer consciously 
borrowed from his predecessors; for the typical forms of expres- 
sion became a fashion of his mind, part of his mental furniture. 
Some of these forms are eminently beautiful—that of the 
Heavenly City for instance; but others were grotesque and awe- 
inspiring—like the weird army from Parthia. But we must 
remember that all these were modes of expression familiar to 
these writers, and that they made their appropriate and powerful 
appeal to the popular mind and imagination of their day. 

This symbolic writing never pretended to copy real things, 
but rather aimed at representing or suggesting ideas of things. 
The symbols are at best conventional thought-forms—beasts 
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with many heads or horns, or doors into heaven—and they 
were never intended to be visually realised, indeed most of 
them could not be, and their appeal was made to the feelings 


rather than to the intellect. 


I quote from The Apocalypse Explained for Readers of To-day, 
by W. J. Ferrar, published in 1936: 


“We may say then that the furniture on the stage of the Apocalypse is 
ancestral; it belongs to the apocalyptic form of composition which began with 
Daniel. The heavenly throne and its surroundings, the four and twenty elders, 
the ‘living creatures’, the sea of glass, altars and incense, books sealed and 
unsealed can be paralleled in earlier writings. Likewise the things that appeared 
on earth—mysterious animals of monstrous form, an order of convulsion in 
Nature, standing for revolution, and the breaking-up of law, or the world of 
death and evil below the crust of earth, or the earthly war conducted by the 
Messiah in person, the final conflict between good and evil, the new heaven 
and the new earth, the symbolic city, its marriage union with the King-Messiah 
—these forms have all been used by the writer’s Jewish predecessors in the 
work of apocalyptic by which he was called to instruct the Church” (p. 3). 


The extent to which John was indebted to this ancestral 
material is truly surprising. No other book in the New Testament 
quotes from the Old Testament to the extent that he does. 
He draws from practically every writer, but mainly from those 
that use apocalyptic forms. He is also very fond of the prophets, 
using reminiscences of their ideas rather than quoting their 
exact words. The dependence of the Apocalypse in this manner 
on the Old Testament is astonishing, but the borrowed material 
is so closely woven into the web of his own ideas, and is expressed 
in John’s own peculiar style and grammar in such a way that 
its origin is not always apparent. 

But it was not only the Old Testament that was so used. 
John also incorporated much imagery and even whole blocks 
of visions from Apocalypses which were written in the three 
hundred years of the interval between the last prophet and his 
own day. Nor was it only imagery that was thus imported. 
New elements in theological belief are to be found in late Jewish 
thought, which manifestly had been introduced during the close 
relationship of the Jews with Persian thought in the time of 
the exile and afterwards. Thus the age-long strife between the 
powers of good and evil, the stress of a Divine Judgment, the 
catastrophic destruction of the world by fire, and the rebirth 
of a new world, the coming Saviour, belief in a multitude of 
good and bad angels, faith in the mystic meaning of numbers 
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—these all are ideas whose influence is very evident in our 
Apocalypse. 

A good example of how John used material such as this 
for Christian ends may be seen in the vision of the sealed book. 
In it the Messiah is announced in the traditional way as “ the 
Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the root of David ”’, and the 
_ expectation is of a warrior king. But when He actually appears 
it is not in the form of a Lion, but of “a Lamb, standing, as 
though it had been slain’. The central figure of this vision 
of redemption is Christ crucified. 

Two further qualities of apocalyptic writing remain to be 
mentioned. These apocalyptic seers were very conservative in 
the use of their symbols. They seldom invented new ones. 
They preferred to rearrange and modify the old to suit their 
purpose. Thus Daniel revived the prophecy of Jeremiah to 
apply to the crisis of his own age; and similarly in 2 Esdras, 
(as also by John in our Apocalypse) the old prophecy against 
Greece is taken up and changed into one against Rome. 

The other quality of apocalyptic writing that deserves notice 
is that each writer reacted to some historical manifestation of 
evil. Each apocalypse, as has been said, was a “ tract for bad 
times ’’. Thus Daniel and John each fulminate against a tyranny 
that attacked the conscience. In the face of overwhelming powers 
of evil each successive seer has the unconquered and unconquer- 
able faith that God will see to it that one day evil will perish 
and a better world will appear. This unshaken faith in a Divinely 
ordered course of history is the nerve of the apocalyptic philosophy 
of history. 


II 


What then was the historical situation that conditioned 
the writing of the Christian Apocalypse? There had been an 
outburst of Jewish Apocalypse in the terrible years of dis- 
illusionment that followed the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, 
some of the visions in which show a similarity to certain visions 
in John’s work. An attempt has been made to find a place 
for John’s Apocalypse within this period, but the historical 
allusions in some of the other visions require a later date. 
Throughout the whole book there runs the thought of an im- 
pending martyrdom of Christians, and there is a clear reference 
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to the Nero Redivivus belief in a late form, and there is also 
a consciousness of danger to Rome from the Parthian hosts on 
the Empire’s eastern borders. It is now practically agreed that 
the Christian Apocalypse was a reaction to the growing religious 
claims of the Roman Empire to enslave the conscience of the 
Christian Church. The danger centre seems to have been the 
Lycus Valley in the Province of Asia. There the pagan popula- 
tion took up with enthusiasm the movement to pay Divine 
honours to the Emperor. This cult, indeed, had its beginnings 
as far back as the times of Julius Caesar, but it was not until 
the reign of Domitian that it became obligatory on all Roman 
subjects, and so presented an urgent problem in the life of 
the Christian population. Whether the cult was strongly pressed 
from Rome or not, it is evident that towards the close of Domi- 
tian’s reign it was enthusiastically promoted by the authorities 
in Asia, where the people themselves were not only ready to 
accept, but also to see that all accepted, the divinity of the 
Emperor. John, himself a victim to this intolerance, foresaw 
that within a short time this persecution would take an extremely 
active form. He believed that these claims of the Emperor 
would eventually crush the Christian Church. There would be 
an universal martyrdom of believers, and this would be the 
prelude to the final Judgment of God. John’s letter (for the 
Book in form is really a letter), in a succession of visions, claimed 
to contain a message from Jesus Christ Himself concerning the 
things that are, and the things that shortly would come to 
pass. It was a message of reassurance and encouragement. Its 
essence is contained in these two verses—* The Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth ”, and “‘ Be thou faithful unto death and 
I shall give thee the crown of thy life ’’. But it was also a message 
of judgment. In the vision of the two Beasts, and the False 
Prophet, Rome, the civil powers of Asia, and the priestly cult 
there, were envisaged, and their destruction foretold. 

An earlier date for the Book has been suggested by West- 
cott, Hort, and Lightfoot—the time of the persecution by Nero. 
But Emperor worship was not enforced by Nero or Vespasian, 
and the Nero Redivivus idea alluded to by John could not have . 
assumed the daemonic form we find in the Book earlier than 
A.D. 90. The fact that some allusions seem to refer to an earlier 
period is sufficiently explained when we realise that John has 
incorporated fragments of earlier Jewish apocalyptic in his 
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work without changing the references in them to the earlier 
day. The almost universal opinion to-day is that the Apocalypse 
of John was completed about the year a.p. 95. 

This view of the Apocalypse is the outcome of the literary 
criticism to which it has been extensively subjected during the 
past seventy years. This has thrown light especially on the 
-question of authorship and on the composition and arrangement 
of the Book. 

The earliest forms of this criticism sought to show that 
an original work had been edited or enlarged by a succession 
of editors until it attained its present form. This was followed 
by a succession of theories which had as their hypothesis a 
varying number of independent sources which were at a later 
date put together by one or more editors. What proved fatal 
to all these theories was the demonstration of the essential unity 
of the work. This unity was established by Bousset, who, how- 
ever, assumed that the writer used other materials than his own. 
Certain fragments of these were introduced and recast to suit 
his purpose. This theory has now been adopted by practically 
all modern scholars. It is the basis of Anderson Scott, Moffatt, 
and Swete’s expositions in English. 

These have, however, retained the traditional arrangement 
of the text, though they admit that this involves many difficulties 
_in interpretation. At times they are forced to explain obscurities 
and seeming contradictions by the confusion that is incident in 
all dreams. It was reserved for Dr. Charles, who put a much 
higher valuation on John’s mentality, to give an explanation of 
many of the problems which persisted through the work of his 
predecessors. He brought to the task an unique knowledge of 
the whole range of Apocalyptic literature, and in particular he 
subjected the text to a meticulous examination which covered 
the language, style, and grammar of its author. 

Dr. Charles’s conclusions may be tabulated as follows: 

(1) The writer of the Apocalypse was a Jew who came 


late in life to Asia from Palestine, and who continued to think - 


in Hebrew while he wrote in his own peculiar form of the 
Koine. Thus the meaning of some of his obscure phrases can 
be reached by translating them back into Hebrew. He was not 
the Apostle John, nor was he the writer of the Gospel or the 
Epistles. With Dionysius of Alexandria all we can say with 
certainty is that “ he was one of those in Asia, but we do not 
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know which one”’. From the Apocalypse itself we gather that 
ihe wasa prophet, and occupied a position of authority among the 
Churches in Asia. 

(2) He used a linguistic style and diction which were 
peculiar to himself. His solecisms were not due to mistakes 
in grammar or syntax, but were unconscious adaptations of the 
language by one who learned the Koine late in life and never 
mastered it. Thus Dr. Charles has found it possible to write 
a Grammar of the language uniformly used by John. 

(3) Another feature in John’s style was his prevailing use 
of the poetic parallelism we find in Hebrew poetry. Only four 
chapters in the twenty-two are completely prose. This fact is 
important both as a guide to the interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
and as a help in the critical rearrangement of misplaced texts. 

(4) The whole Book has a continuous order of time through- 
out. Events succeed one another in a logical and temporal suc- 
cession, which is only broken before evefits of great crisis, 
where proleptic visions are introduced, in order to encourage 
the faithful. 

(5) The concluding chapters have become disarranged. 
This is manifest from the contradictions which inhere in the 
traditional order. Thus after heaven and earth are represented 
to have passed away we have a New Jerusalem which is to last 
for ever, with, however, sinners and unconverted nations still 
existing. Dr. Charles gets over this difficulty and others which 
are inherent in the text by means of a simple transference. He 
distinguishes between two cities: the great City, Holy Jerusalem, 
which is to be the seat on earth of the Millennial Kingdom, and 
the Holy City, New Jerusalem, adorned as a bride for her 
husband. The former is seen by the seer from a great and high 
mountain, but the latter he beholds from some undefined point 
in space. Dr. Charles transfers the description of the latter 
city with all its wealth of materialistic symbolism to apply to 
the former city which is to be the seat on earth from which Christ 
is to rule the world for a thousand years, and which is to be 
finally attacked by Gog and Magog before the final judgment. 
The other city—the Holy City, New Jerusalem, then is left to 
picture in a more fragmentary way the dwellingplace of the 
blessed after the final judgment, and when all things have been 
made new.! 

.R. H. Charles, The Revelation of St. Yokn, Vol. Ul, pp. 144f. 
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It would not be correct to say that all these conclusions of 
Dr. Charles have been universally accepted by modern scholars. 
Thus Anderson Scott and Swete are very reluctant to give up 
the possibility of Apostolic authorship. And it may well be that 
Dr. Charles has erred in importing too much of the modern © 
idea of logical succession into the structure of the Apocalypse, 
but the fact remains that he has succeeded in securing order 
out of chaos. As W. J. Ferrar says, his commentary on the 
Apocalypse “ stands as one of the most remarkable monuments 
of English scholarship, and as a landmark in the study of the 


Apocalypse ”’. 


Among the more modern studies of the Book of Revelation 
most people will probably find most help in Dr. E. F. Scott’s 
volume, The Book of Revelation (1939). Its value lies in the 
fact that this author advances from the study of the many 
problems connected with the Book which have occupied the 
attention of most modern scholars, to the one problem of the 
meaning of the Apocalypse. Probably its meaning for those 
for whom it was originally written has been largely lost for us, 
but its meaning for the Church down the ages, and its meaning 
in particular for us to-day, is a different matter, and it is upon 
this meaning that Dr. Scott most of all devotes his attention. 
He acknowledges his debt to the many scholars who have solved 
for us so many of the riddles of the Book, but he feels that 
“the meaning of Revelation has too often been overlooked in 
the effort to solve its problems ’’. He maintains that all that can 
be learned about it from apocalyptic and historical studies can 
serve merely to illustrate its main intention, which is purely 
Christian. So in this book he has two distinct aims—to explain 
it as clearly as he can with regard to its immediate purpose, and 
to discover its religious message. 

As regards the first of these aims he lucidly explains, mainly 
on the lines of Dr. Charles’s conclusions, the genesis and nature 
of Apocalypse, the Apocalypse of John, its date and authorship, 
the historical situation which drew it forth, and the form and 
literary structure of the Book. But Dr. Scott leans to the con- 
servative side of criticism. He does not follow Dr. Charles in 
the more speculative parts of his conclusions. He does not see 
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the logical and temporal succession that Dr. Charles discovered 
in the procession of the visions, and he does not commit himself 
to the rearrangement of the text which Dr. Charles found to 
be necessary in the interest of consistency in the two concluding 
chapters. Nor does he find the value of the Book in its im- 
mediate reference to the development of the contemporary his- 
torical situation, however this may explain its being written. 


“Nevertheless, John was not mistaken when he offered his work as a 
book of prophecy. He was in the true succession of the great prophets of the 
Old Testament, who took their stand on moral laws which were certain in 
their operation, and on this ground foretold, in the name of God, the doom 
of wicked nations. John could not perceive (and this was also true of the prophets 
before him) in what precise form the laws of God would fulfil themselves. . . . 
But in his main perceptions he was splendidly right, and history was to justify 
him” (p. §5)- 


In his second chapter Dr. Scott describes the story of the 
Drama of Revelation. Here is his conclusion after an ordered 
study of this Drama. 


“The author was himself a man of genius, and in his hand apocalyptic 
became a new thing. He imposed on it an artistic form of which it seemed in- 
capable. He changed it into a vehicle for great thought and imagination, much © 
as Shakespeare took a dull old play and transformed it into Ham/et. . . . Loose 
and confused as the Book may appear to be, it is the work of a great artist, who 
knows exactly what he intends to do, and moulds every kind of material to his 


plan” (pp. 181f.). 


The two chapters which will interest most modern readers 
are those which treat of ‘‘ Christian Doctrine in Revelation ” 
and ‘“‘the Permanent Message of Revelation’. To give any 
adequate account of the contents of these chapters would take 
us too far afield, but one paragraph is so important in suggesting 
a new line of interpretation that I quote it in full: 


“John was a religious thinker, just as profound, in many ways, as Paul 

himself. But we have to compare him, not so much with the professed theo- 
logians, as with the great poets and painters. They also were religious thinkers, 
but expressed themselves through images and colours instead of formal doctrines. 
They set before us some picture that speaks to the imagination, and leave us 
to interpret it in our own way. In like manner John is content to tell us the 
things he saw, and from these we must infer what he thought and believed. 
This does not mean that his book must be understood allegorically, like T4e 
Pilgrim’ Progress, where every character or event has some religious import. . 
In the main the visions are to be taken simply as pictures. They convey spiritual 
truth not so much to the intellect as to the imagination. . . . The visions as such 
have no allegorical meaning, but they serve to bring home to us certain spiritual 
facts. They present to us in forms of sense those cardinal Christian beliefs which 
other teachers had expressed in doctrine” (pp. r1of.). 

2 | 
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Some modern theologians belittle the value of the Book of 
Revelation because of the paucity of Christian doctrine and 
ethical teaching found in it. Some even question the value of 
retaining it within the Christian Canon of Scripture. It is true 
that we do not find in it any suggestion of such great doctrines — 
as justification by faith, union with Christ, or renewal by the 
Holy Spirit. There is no call to evangelism in the Book, or even 
to repentance. Those given over to the powers of evil seem to 
be fixed in their ways, past repentance. There is, however, a 
satisfactory answer to all such objections. We must have strict 
regard to the limitations to which John deliberately bound himself 
in writing his Book. He never in any sense meant it to be a 
compendium of Christian truth. First, he of set purpose adopted 
the style and manner of apocalyptic for adequate reasons. And 
in thus borrowing the ideas and imagery of earlier Jewish 
apocalyptic he took over a great deal of its sentiment. He was 
making a definite appeal to that background of thought and 
hope which he could count upon in his readers, a background 
which is utterly foreign to the modern mind. His appeal was 
not to the intellect, his aim was not teaching, his one purpose 
was to evoke a spirit of faithfulness in a time of utter trial, and 
to awaken a spirit of patient endurance and of courage and trust 
in Christ. His emphasis thus could only be laid on those elements 
in his own faith that could compass this result. The rest of the 
body of Christian truth had no relevance to his immediate pur- 


Second, the Book was written for a time of crisis. It is 
important to keep this fact always in view. He was recommending 
an interim faith and an interim ethic for a time when Christians 
must have felt themselves utterly powerless in the presence of 
overwhelming powers of evil. Not a few Christians to-day find 
themselves in just such a position. On this point Dr. Scott 
writes: 


“Our New Testament would be incomplete without this Book of Revela- 
tion, to which many have denied all claim to be a Christian book. It is Christian 
as much as any of the other writings, but the Christianity it offers is meant for 
an abnormal time. A whole age may pass in which there is no such conflict 
as that in which the writer found himself, and for this reason the Book has com- 
monly been neglected. There seems to be nothing in it which can help towards 
ordinary Christian living. Much of its teaching might prove to be dangerous 
if it were to be understood too literally and put into everyday practice. But 
at rare intervals, in the life of the Church and the nation and the individual 


pose. 
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man, there is a time of crisis; and at such times the Book of Revelation becomes 
a tower of strength. Men turn to it instinctively and feel as if it were meant 
directly for their own need. The old cathedrals were so built that on occasion 
they might be turned into fortresses. Those who had been accustomed to meet 
in them for quiet devotion could in time of war take refuge behind their strong 
walls, and defend themselves manfully against the invader until help came. 
The Book of Revelation gives something of this character to the New Testament. 
Our Christian faith, as we know it from these writings, has two sides, both 
of which are necessary. It sustains and comforts us on the common journey 
of life; and also in the day of trial it is our stronghold, in which we can with- 
stand all foes and wait for the Deliverer. .. . 

“John addressed himself to the Church when its cause appeared to be 
hopeless. The whole might of the world was combined against it. In the face 
of those material forces which for the moment had overwhelmed it, the Church 
could not but feel that it was nothing. It lay at the mercy of the beast, and 
could look forward to no future. Our mood to-day is that of these ancient 
Christians. The Church maintains itself, but always with greater difficulty. ... 
It findsthat men are growing deaf to its teaching. It knows that in some lands 
it is already subject to persecution, and fears a time when it will have vanished 
from the earth, along with all the hopes and beliefs to which it has witnessed. 
John speaks with no uncertain voice to our age, as he did to his own. He answers 
our faint-heartedness, and his answer come to us with the added weight of 
nineteen centuries which have proved it true. He bids us put faith in God 
who is enthroned in heaven and will defend His cause on earth and bring it 
to victory. This, in its substance, is the message of Revelation ” (pp. 153f., 177f.). 


IV 


All this literary and critical study is preliminary to the 
enquiry as to how the Book may profitably be used by modern 
Christians. When we ask why, through the insight of the early 
Church, the Book of Revelation was included in the Canon of 
Holy Writ; or, to put the question in another form, in what 
way does the Holy Spirit through our reading and meditation 
on this Book take of the things of Jesus and show them to us, 
our study makes clear that traditional methods of interpretation 
are no longer valid. The original significance of the multitude 
of symbols presented to us in the Book has been largely lost, 
yet still the Book retains its Christian appeal. Let us seek a 
positive answer to our question by asking whether we can detect 
in the history of the Church any permanent effect on the life of 
the Church or of individuals through the use of our Book. .I 
have been impressed by the fact that at certain historical crises 
such as the crisis that led up to the Reformation, and the crisis 
of the French Revolution, artists have appeared producing 


notable pictures of the apocalyptic visions through which they 
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gave their interpretation of the current situation, inspired by the 
great religious principles which they found embedded in the 
visions. Notable among these artists was Albrecht Durer, who 
was born in 1471, and produced in 1498 an edition of the Book 
of Revelation, illustrated by fifteen large wood-cut prints. Direr 
was the artist who brought to perfection the technique of illus- 
tration by wood-cut prints, but beyond this he was a great and 
true interpreter of his own times. It was said of him that to 
him dreams were as real and actual as any natural sight; and 
in the visions of the Book of Revelation he found a perfect 
vehicle for interpreting in the interest of reform the problems, 
the abuses, and the hopes of the Church of his day. How the 
Apocalyptic visions of John found in him a personal and national 
application may be seen from this quotation from his diary. 


““O ye Christian men, pray God for help, for his judgment draws nigh 

and his justice shall appear. Then shall we see the innocent blood, which the 

' Popes, Bishops, and Monks have shed, judged and condemned. These are the 

‘slain who lie beneath the Altar of God, and cry for vengeance, to whom the 

‘voice of God answereth: ‘ Await the full number of the innocent slain, then 
will I judge.’” 


The whole romance of Diirer’s life is well worthy of study, to 
realise to what extent this use of printing and Biblical illustration 
in wood-cut prints were used to prepare the way for the great 
reform in religion which we associate with the name of Martin 
Luther. 

Again the Book of Revelation has given occasion to great 
and noble:poetry. It has inspired two of the greatest efforts of 
the poetic art, the Divina Commedia of Dante, and Paradise 
Lost of our own Milton. Through these poems alone much of 
the content of the visions of John has lived again in a new form, 
and has instructed the imagination of countless men and women 
and built up their lives. 

And further, it‘ can be said that the Book of Revelation 
has inspired great music. Handel found the words for his 
“ Hallelujah Chorus ”’ in this Book, and, it has been suggested, 
the music also. For it is told of Handel that when he was 
writing the.script of this music he was in a state of rapt religious 
exaltation, so that he said afterwards, “‘ I did think that I did 
see all heaven before me, and the great God Himself! ” 

And is it not true that the whole Book is full of ordered 
sound, now the sound of song in worship, now the sound of 
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awe in reverence, sound of trumpets introducing terror, sound 
of great earthquakes, sound of surging seas, the sad sound of 
an eloquent dirge over fallen Babylon, sound issuing at last in 
a paean of peaceful praise, heralding the sublime exaltation of 
eternal bliss? 

The Book of Revelation has accordingly become to me a 
gallery of impressive pictures, a volume of inspiring poetry, and 
a theme of music mundane and celestial. And this fact furnishes 
a clue to the true method of its interpretation. 

John makes his appeal, not directly to the intellect, but 
through the imagination. His aim is never to teach, but to 
inspire. I stand before a picture, and I am transported in 
imagination to the actual situation in which the artist found 
himself when he drew the picture, and which he tried to inter- 
pret by it. And my imagination becomes attuned to his, and 
I see what he wished me to see. The. whole picture takes form 
before me, but not all of it has the same value for its meaning. 
It has a background, and light and shade. These form the 
setting for feelings of beauty, or awe, or terror. But only the 
setting. The central res and the action are what matter. 
So with John’s visions. It is useless to try to find a significance 
in every small detail of his imagery. These are but the setting, 
meant to awaken, to colour, and guide our imagination. But 
the great central figures are there—it may be God Himself, 
the Book, and the Lamb in one picture; it may be the dire 
instruments of judgment and their terror-stricken victims in 
another; and in still another the Divine Presence in the Holy 
City. It is around these figures that our imagination plays 
and is informed. The situation may be one that naturally calls 
forth feelings of awe or of foreboding or terror, or hatred; but 
under the inspiration of the artist our natural feelings become 
purified, and the Christian feelings of reverence and of trust, 
of courage, and of patient endurance are born within us. And 
this was the author’s, the artist’s aim. And the value of this is 
clear. As a writer in the Christian News-Letter has written: 


“‘ A Christian witness which is not penetrating people’s minds on the plane 
of their feeling is going to lose much of its relevance and its effect. It is feelings, 
after all, which more than anything else determine attitudes and actions.” 


But this does not rule out intellect. Wordsworth has said 
that “ imagination is reason in her most exalted mood”. The 
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spectator cannot but reflect upon the things he has seen in the 
picture, and thus reaches the thought of the artist as this applies 
to his own circumstances. In this way the appeal is made to 
him in a far stronger and more effective way than by way of 
direct teaching. John was by profession a prophet, and the 
ordinary prophet hears a word. But John was not merely a 
prophet, he was also a seer. The things he had to express were 
things beyond the power of ordinary language to convey to our 
minds—ineffable things. And so he had recourse to the language 
of symbol and poetry. His thought rose before him in pictorial 
form. It is, of course, the ideas which matter; the symbols and 
the picture by themselves are always inadequate, nay may even 
at times prove to be obstructions to the clear apprehension of 
their real intent. And so we shall never justly appreciate the 
power and the strength which are inherent in John’s message 
to the Church of his day unless we realise in this way that he’ 
does not aim at teaching but at suggestion; and that he does 
not prove, but inspires. Above all, the poet-prophet succeeds 
in lifting us up into a new world of experience where our every- 
day problems and perils are seen in a true perspective sub specie 
aeternitatis, As a consequence new courage and hope are born 
within us and we are furnished with strength to endure as seeing 
the eternal. And if at times the queer symbols and repulsive 
pictures seem to offend, we ought to ask ourselves if we are 
viewing the picture in the right perspective. The fact thatt the 
Church has canonised the Book ought also to remind us that 
when we read and meditate on it weare not alone. The Spirit 
will take of the things of Jesus and show them to us. 

The value of the Book of Revelation is greatly enhanced 
for us to-day because we find ourselves to be in a situation very 
similar to that which faced the Church towards the end of the 
first century and which led John to write it. The whole world 
is now being faced by powers of evil which threaten all that we 
hold sacred, and which in particular have marked out. the 
Christian religion for extinction. The actual situation which 
John pictured as likely to overtake the Church of his day we 
have already seen to have been developed in the occupied 
countries of Europe, in Manchukuo and China and in the 
islands of the East Indies. The cruel sufferings pictured in 
John’ s visions are not exaggerated ; they are daily being enacted 
in the actual experience of many in various lands. And already 
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there are many slain who lie beneath the altar of God and cry 
for vengeance. Karl Barth’s question is no longer merely 
a question, but represents the challenge of God which many 
Christians are facing to-day: 


“It will only be God’s grace that can protect us from the evils which 
threaten us. But are we ready to recognise that grace of His, even if He should 
not protect us? Are we ready for a situation in which defenceless confession of 
Jesus Christ is the only thing left to us? Are we ready even then to remain 
true and rejoice in Him?” 


Many Christians are in these days facing a situation where 
“ defenceless confession ’’ seems to be their only resource, if 
indeed it would not be true to say in many cases that even that 
resource was being denied them. 

It is the glory of the Book of Revelation that it can inspire 
us with a faith that is master of a situation even as desperate as 
that. How? ; 


V 


We enter a Picture Gallery, over the portals of which we 
find written: “‘ THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH ”. There 
are four Halls in this Gallery. The first is the Hall of “ The 
Transfigured Christ and His People”. Here we find seven 
small realistic sketches of seven Asiatic Churches. Christ is 
represented as holding in His hand seven candlesticks—these 
seven Churches. To each He sends a message of commendation 
and of warning. The problem of the whole Book is set forth 
here. These Churches are about to be subjected to a fiery 
trial. How can they win through ? Only by setting their house 
in order. They must be sound Christians and faithful Christians 
if they are to be acknowledged as the people of God, and ex- 
perience His protection. We get the general impression of 
these Churches as, in the eyes of Christ, the Light of the World; 
and of the concern and jealous care of Christ for the welfare 


of these His folk. 


The next Hall contains only one picture, but it fills our 
whole vision as we enter. Its title is “‘ The Throne, the Book, 
and the Lamb”. Albrecht Durer builds up his design of this 
picture from a lovely landscape of woodland, lake, and town; 
the mid-world of the clouds, upon which the Evangelist kneels 
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to learn the mystery of the vision; and the majesty of the open | 
Heaven. On the throne of power is seated the Ancient of Days, 
surrounded by the whole host of heaven, and by the representa- 
. tives of the glorified Church, all in the attitude of adoration. 
John is troubled because none seemed to be able to open the 
Book of Life, which is in the hand of the Majesty seated upon 
the throne. An Elder reveals to him that to the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah, the Root of David (the traditional Messiah) 
is given this power. But the expected Messiah appears in the 
form of a Lamb, as it had been slain. To Him straightway is 
the adoration of the Elders transferred: “* Worthy is the Lamb.” 

The impression we get from this picture is clear. Over 
against this world of human experience there exists another 
world, the real world, where God reigns supreme. But the 
mystery of this reign of His is absolute until Christ appears 
after His crucifixion and ascension. His Cross—*‘ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ’’—is the explanation 
of the mystery of life. All power is now given unto Him, and 
as He breaks seal after seal, the Book opens, and the things 
that were shortly to come to: pass appear in succession. But 
these are not fresh acts of Christ, for they were written in the 
Book before it was given unto Him. His kingly act consists 
in revealing what was determined in eternity. And when they 
appear they are acts of God’s judgment, God’s eternal reaction 
against all forms of evil. 

And so we pass to the third Hall, the Hall of Judgment. 
And here we find picture after picture describing the woes and 
tragedies that fall on the world because of its wickedness. The 
number and intensity of these pictures fill us with awe and 
terror. The punitive note is strong. The wicked are made to . 
feel the wrath of God, and there seems to be little place left — 
for His love and pity. The world seems to have passed the 
stage where repentance and redemption are possible. Some have 
felt that this attitude is not consistent with the God of Love 
and Mercy of the Gospels. But it is not the background of 
these pictures that is important. What John has given to us in 
these pictures are just realistic impressions of events that were 
taking place in the world around him; and, as our own genera- 
tion well knows, the horrors and tragedies and sufferings of war, 
pestilence, and famine are no rare or isolated happenings in 
human history. But what most of all he wants to convey is the 
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thought of the awfulness and intolerableness of evil in God’s 
sight. There comes a time in human affairs when evil has so 
got hold of and masters humanity that it brings about its own 
inevitable punishment. It is no longer a time when the wheat 
and the tares can grow side by side. The harvest of the earth 
has become ripe, the time is come to reap. “ He that ssoweth 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” “‘ All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” John has shown 
us realistically what the Divine principle behind these words 
means in action. | 

But there is also another thought, of a more speculative 
nature, latent in one of the most striking of the pictures in this 
Hall. The evil that is wrought by man is not all that calls for 
the wrath of God. There is also a principle of evil that existed 
before man was. “ There was war in heaven.’’ Satan, ejected 
from heaven, appears on earth to torment the sons of men. 
And in John’s day he had won to his allegiance the great material 
world-power of Rome. And so John sees no place for goodness 
upon the earth, and no peace for God’s people until this evil 
principle is utterly destroyed. The modern equivalent of this 
speculation of John is the recognition of the organic nature of 
evil. John’s attitude here in calling for the utter destruction of 
wicked men may seem to be inconsistent with the ethos of the 
Gospel. But we must remember the times that he was living in. 
3 It was a time of crisis when there appeared to be no place 
for positive goodness, or for God’s people on the earth, so long 
as the massed forces of materialistic evil reigned supreme in 
the world. And is it not true that we ourselves are to-day living 
in exactly another such situation? Do not most good men 
amongst us see no prospect of peace, justice, mercy, and freedom 
for the peoples of the world until the evil powers associated with 
totalitarian governments are utterly destroyed from the map? 
That is a judgment forced upon us by this time of crisis that has 
overtaken us. It may indeed be sub-Christian in an absolute 
sense, but is there any other judgment open to us that would 
not be farther from the absolute ethic of our faith? 

But we must not linger longer in this Hall of gloom, 
except to note that this sense of darkness is somewhat relieved 
by two remarkable pictures placed by the side of some of the 
most severe of the pictures of judgment. In one an angel from 
God is seen to seal all the faithful people of God, who are 
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inevitably entangled in these woes that must fall upon the 
earth; and this sealing is the guarantee that they will not suffer 
any spiritual loss therein. And facing the actual issue in the 
second picture John outlines the glorious reward in heaven that 
awaits the many who as martyrs are doomed to fall in this 
tragic fate of the world. And this poetic vision, beginning with 
the words, “ These are they who have come out of great tribula- 
tion”, has mightily appealed to the imagination of the Church 
in all ages, and their intuitive truth has brought both courage 
and consolation to many an anguished heart. 

_ But we must hasten to view the three pictures that are 
hung in the last Hall of all. These are “‘ The Marriage of Christ 
to His Church”’, “‘ The Holy City”’, and “‘ The Final Judgment”. 

In these pictures we see the realisation of the Christian 
hope for this world and for eternity. ‘‘ The Christian Gospel,” 
says Professor Niebuhr, “ contains an element of inestimable 
value—the hope of a second coming of Christ, when the suffer- 
ing Messiah will come again as the triumphant judge, when the 
love which is the norm of history, and which is to-day denied 
in all historical reality, will be vindicated, and become the basis 
of a new historical reality.” Towards the realisation of this 
hope many modern men are living with the simple expectation 
of natural progress in their hearts. And still more to-day are 
anxiously looking to the period beyond the present time of war, 
with the hope that a new type of political philosophy, a new 
system of economics, and a new social order will come out @f the 
struggle to usher in a new era of peace and liberty. 
two pictures, however, of “The Marriage of Christ to His 
Church ”, and of the descent from heaven to earth of “ the 
Holy City ”’ fill our imaginations with a very different way to 
that end. The way to peace, justice, and liberty among men 
does not lead up from humanity to God, but comes downwards 
from God to men. ~ 

No mere Auman reform of politics, economics, and of the 
social system will achieve this; but a closer union and co-opera- 
tion in the spirit of mutual love and trust between men and 
Christ, and the coming down from God of His Spirit of grace 
and power alone will avail to transform our human politics, 
economics, and social system, and to bring in God’s Holy City 
on our earth. 

Not that even then in the vision of John will there be an 
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entire absence of evil. So long as our earthly conditions of life 
abide, and there is human freedom of will unlinked up in love 
and service to Christ, there is a possibility of evil. And so 
without the Holy City there still will lurk an element of wicked- 
ness so great and widespread, that Satan, loosed from restraint, 
can organise it afresh for a final assault on the Holy City of 
God. Then comes the end. God alone can complete history. 
The last picture of all is only in dim outline, for it is outside 
John’s purpose of describing things that will shortly come to 
pass. There is the great white throne, the general resurrection, 
the judgment, the punishment of the unrepentant wicked, the 
new heaven and the new earth, and New Jerusalem, the eternal 
abode of the saints. ‘‘ And the Lord God shall cause His face 
to shine on them, and they shall reign for ever and ever.” No 
Christian faith is complete without this hope and vision, even 
if for this present we can only see it darkly as in a mirror. 
These are but a few of the impressions that a hasty visit 
to this Picture Gallery gives rise to. It only remains to add 
that the power of these pictures to enlighten and inspire us 
depends not only on what the artist put into them of meaning; 
but also on the quality of the faith we bring to them, and the 
quality of the crisis that drives us to their study. And it is 
faith, looking forth from times of stress and strain, that has 
heard the voice of the Spirit taking of the patience and the 
courage and the endurance of Jesus Christ and made them ours. 
For is it not a great thing, “ when the floods begin, and the 
desolation of sorrow comes beating down, to hear the divine 
Sursum Corda—up with your hearts—for the Lord sits on the 
flood, and the Lord God omnipotent reigneth”’? This is the 
central message of the Book of Revelation, meant to bring to 
birth an unconquerable morale, a kind of faith well described 
in Chesterton’s verse: 


“Though giant rains put out the sun, 

Here stand I for a sign. 

Though Earth be filled with waters dark, 
My cup is filled with wine. 

Tell to the trembling priests that here 
Under the deluge rod, 

One nameless, tattered, broken man 
Stood up, and drank to God.” 


James Matuers. 
Rosewell, Midlothian. 
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Tue ideal of an educated ministry is one that has always been 
closely associated with Scotland. And for the contention that 
Scottish standards of ministerial education are high in com-: 
parison with those of other countries, there is still much founda- 
tion. It is true that the Continental Divinity. student has a 
knowledge of Hebrew and of Old and New Testament Exegesis 
far beyond that possessed by the average Scot. That, at any 
rate, is the impression of Scotsmen who have studied at such 
universities as Marburg, Basel or Zirich. But this deficiency 
in specialised training is in part at least compensated by the 
fact that unlike his Continental counterpart, the Scots student 
has put in not less than three years in a University Arts Faculty 
and may indeed have gone through a very stiff honours course 
before ever he began his theological studies. And when con- 
trasted with those of other British Churches, the educational 
requirements of the Church of Scotland seem even more for- 
midable. It is clear from the Interim Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on the Training for the Ministry that the Church © 
of England, for instance, does not ask of all its candidates that 
they should graduate or attend a university or even that they 
should always. pass a University Matriculation examination. 
But most entrants to the Scottish ministry meet the first of 
these requirements and none can evade the last two. 

The existence of these relatively high standards of theological 
education is a highly gratifying fact and one that must be kept 
in mind in any discussion of the subject. But it makes it all 
the more difficult to account for a slight but quite perceptible 
wave of criticism of the Divinity curriculum which is apparent 
in Scotland to-day. If criticism had only come from the 
Assembly’s Commission on the Interpretation of the Will of 
God it would be less remarkable, for that otherwise admirable 
body seems to suffer from an almost excessive determination 
to find deficiencies in the organisation as distinct from the 
personnel of the Church. But in addition the Presbyteries, 
sometimes at the instigation of the Commission and sometimes 
independently, have been discussing the Church’s way of train- 
ing its students. And finally the relevant Assembly Committee, 
| 28 
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that on the Education for the Ministry, has been working on 
the subject for the last three years. It should be noted that 
there is no great unanimity among these bodies as to what 
exactly is wrong with the curriculum and what precise altera- 
tions are necessary. But while the feeling of dissatisfaction is 
vague and certainly must not be exaggerated, it is nonetheless 
real enough. What is it that has given rise to it? 

It is the contention of the present article that three factors 
go a long way to explain both the existence of such criticism 
and its failure to crystallise into any concrete and generally 
accepted suggestions for improvement. First of all there is a 
good deal of confusion of criticism of the curriculum with what 
is not really criticism of the curriculum at all but criticism of 
the way it is taught and the people it is taught to. A second 
factor behind the present dissatisfaction is that the Church, 
while always aware that it had a duty to see that its students 
were properly trained, has persistently failed to take up a like 
responsible attitude in the matter of selecting them. Thirdly, 
the aim of all theological education is to try to help the candidate 
to carry out his function as a minister properly. But to-day 
there is no general agreement as to what a minister’s function 
in the community is. Hence inevitably there is disagreement 
as to what form his training should take. Before going on to 
discuss these three points in detail, one ought perhaps to make 
it clear that any attempt adequately to deal with them brings 
us up.against Certain issues, partly ecclesiastical, partly economic, 
and partly theological, which at first sight seem to have very 
little to do with the actual Divinity curriculum. But in actual 
fact it is our (generally unconscious) attitude to these apparently 
irrelevant issues which determines the view that we take as to 
what is, or is not, a sound education for the ministry. Some- 
times, too, the attempt to face up to these issues leads to rather 
delicate ground. It is undertaken here with considerable 
diffidence and is inspired only by the modest hope that a frank 
statement of the various issues which lie behind the problem 
may be of some help in leading to its solution. 


I 


Our first point is that any profitable discussion of the 
subject must begin by distinguishing what in the strict sense 
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of the word is criticism of the curriculum from what is not 
that at all but rather criticism either of the professors or of the 
students. The present writer has a vivid memory of a very 
distinguished professor, since deceased, remarking that the 
curriculum was the heritage of the ages and therefore probably | 
basically sound; but that whether it was always adequately 
taught was another matter. It is certainly a matter on which 
students sometimes have grave doubts! Fortunately student 
criticism of the professoriate is irrelevant to the subject of this 
article and we need only say that it ought to be received neither 
with complete lack of sympathy nor with undue seriousness. 
Scotland has been singularly blessed with great theological 
teachers. The influence of men like A. B. Davidson, James 
Denney and H. R. Mackintosh, to name only three, has been 
_ profound and incalculable and these men have worthy suc- 
cessors to-day. But it is perhaps too much to expect the same 
high level to be kept up everywhere and it is certainly too 
much to expect even the no doubt relative imperfections of the 
professoriate to escape the unduly critical eye of youth. Such 
student criticisms are mentioned here simply because indirectly 
they have in two respects a certain relevance to our problem. 
That they occur at all is, one suspects, due to a feature whereby 
our system differs from that which prevails on the Continent. 
There, while theological examinations are much stiffer than 
those which are held in Scotland, and while every student must 
attend a certain number of lectures and seminars, no student 
is compelled to attend the lectures of any particular professor. 
The result is that while in Germany or Switzerland the dull 
professor, or worse still, the professor who does not keep himself 
up in his own subject, soon finds that his students have betaken 
themselves to other lectures and other universities, in Scotland 
his roll book and our system of compulsory attendance will 
always secure him an unwilling audience who can only work 
off their disgust by thinking up acid (and sometimes very clever) 
comments which in due course are passed up through the proper 
channels to the Education for the Ministry Committee. One 
direction in which reform of the curriculum might be possible 
and desirable may lie in the direction of tightening up examina- 
tions, while making attendance at lectures (though not. at 
seminars) less rigidly compulsory. One other respect in which 
students’ complaints are relevant to our subject is that undue 
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respect for them may be at the back of the view sometimes 
expressed, that we have too many professors and too many 
colleges and that all our students ought to be educated at Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow or even at only one of these places. There 
is much to be said against such a proposal. Leaving aside the 
not unimportant point whether in a Christian country like 
Scotland, universities of the antiquity and standing of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen ought to be without Divinity faculties, 
it is doubtful whether it should be impossible for Scotland 
adequately to staff four theological faculties. The Swiss, at any 
rate, who have a smaller Reformed population and an equal 
number of faculties, seem to have no difficulty in providing 
their universities with excellent professors. And while it is true 
that in recent years St. Andrews and Aberdeen have had too 
few students, it is equally true that Glasgow has had too many 
and an adjustment could be made. That, however, is to an- 
ticipate a point which is best made later in the article. But 
perhaps the decisive factor is that it is becoming increasingly 
imperative for Christianity to define its position over against 
the clear-cut attitude of rivals such as Communism and 
Humanism, and at the same time increasingly difficult for the 
“working minister ” to find time from his multifarious activities 
to attempt any such task. We cannot do with fewer theological 
professors. 

If students occasionally criticise their professors, they are 
not spared criticism themselves. In the nineteen-thirties there 
was an abnormally large intake of students into the Divinity 
Halls of the Church of Scotland. Perhaps inevitably there have 
been those who maintain that in these years the quality was 
hardly up to the quantity. Whether such misgivings are justi- 
fied is a delicate point. That they are mentioned here is simply 
because they form the basis of one of the main arguments for 
altering the Divinity curriculum and in particular for jettisoning 
compulsory Greek and Hebrew. For at this point criticism of 
the student material ‘which is not in itself criticism of the cur- 
riculum tends to pass into the latter. Starting from their con- 
viction that we do not in fact find the best type of student 
entering the Divinity Faculty, the critics go on to argue that 
the reason for this is to be found in the present Divinity cur- 
riculum. In it, and particularly in its demand for compulsory 
Hebrew and Greek, is to be found the barrier which keeps 
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the best men from coming forward to the Church. The men 
whom we need above all others, the man with a first class in 
economics, the scientist, the business man with great qualities 
of leadership are—so it is maintained—just those who simply 


will not face up to the demand to get up two new languages | 


late in life. And it is further argued that we have no right to 
make such a demand of them. To this first criticism of the 
Divinity curriculum on the ground that it keeps away the best 
men, there is generally added the further one that it is not 
even suitable for the weaker brethren whom we do in fact get. 
Here again compulsory Greek and Hebrew are the targets 
for attack. It is maintained (by some of those who teach them 
and therefore ought to know!) that most Scottish Divinity 

. students of to-day have so lamentable a knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek that it is sheer waste of time to teach them the Old 
and New Testaments on the basis of the original text. Far 
better to base the lectures on the English Bible. Hence the 
feeling among some (though by no means all and probably 
not even most) Divinity professors that it would be better to 
make Hebrew and Greek optional. 

When put in an extreme form, as for the sake of clarity has 
been done above, this argument is obviously open to several 
criticisms. For one thing its two halves contradict each other. 
If the standards of Hebrew and Greek insisted on are so low 
as to verge on the farcical, they are hardly likely to deter able 
men with a real vocation for the ministry. And on this latter 
point, the argument undoubtedly takes an unduly gloomy view. 
Whatever the defects of the present curriculum it does not 
exclude a// the best men. A well-known professor who has had 
experience of teaching in both countries has given it as his 
opinion that for every one good student he had in America 
(where Hebrew and Greek are optional) he had five in Scotland 
(where these languages are compulsory). And the writer, in 
whose year at New College, Edinburgh, there were five men 
with first class honours degrees in non-linguistic subjects, can 
testify that from none of them was heard any complaint about 
the necessity of having to get up Hebrew and Greek. Yet we 
cannot dismiss the argument outlined in the previous paragraph 
as easily as all that. For it rests on the thoroughly sound con- 
viction that no matter how happy one’s own experience may be, 
there is no room for complacency about the standard of men 
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coming forward for the ministry. We can do with more good 
men and we ought to encourage them. Only if we do justice 
to the truth behind this conviction have we any right to point 
out that the desired end can be achieved without any such 
drastic alteration as the abolition of compulsory Greek and 
Hebrew. And that brings us on to our second point, the question 
of the selection of students. 


Concern for the quality of men entering the ministry is 
only justified if it is based not on any invidious and probably 
subjective judgment upon individuals who have entered in the 
last decade but on the recognition that the present system—if 
it can be called a system—of selection must inevitably dis- 
courage good candidates and encourage weak ones. Just what 
proportion of good students we have had in the last few years 
is doubtful. What is certain is that we have had a great many 
more than we deserved. For it should be noted that to enter 
the ministry calls for a considerable amount of sacrifice from 
the good student. It means financial sacrifice—he will. certainly 
not earn as much in the ministry as he would in another calling. 
It means that he must spend three years at a Divinity Hall 
where all the lectures are compulsory and are necessarily and 
inevitably framed for his less bright brethren and therefore 
often incredibly dull to him. Finally, if his gifts are of the 
academic character, he will speedily discover when he com- 
pletes his course that they are not of the slightest advantage to 
him as they would be in other jobs. Quite the reverse in fact! 
During the glut of 1933-1939, when for every vacant charge 
there were at least forty applicants and preaching matches of 
eight to fourteen candidates were common, the probationer with 
an honours degree very soon learned to conceal the fact. Now 
all these factors are not mentioned by way of complaint. No 
one wants men coming into the ministry for what they can get 
out of it. It is all to the good that the good student—whether 
his gifts lie in the academic sphere or elsewhere—should have 
to make some sacrifice in order to enter the ministry. What 
is not nearly so satisfactory is that no such sacrifice should be 
demanded of the mediocre, the indifferent or the frankly weak 
student. If looked at from the material point of view the ministry 
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can only appear to the latter as definitely a good thing. Com- 
pared with teaching and the lower ranks of the Civil Service, 
the only other alternatives open to him, it offers certain very 
definite advantages, a better salary, a complete freedom from 
any excessive supervision and the opportunity of early marriage. 
It is perfectly true that the weaker brother may not think of 
any of these things. But the Church ought to realise that his 
vocation is not tested as is that of his more gifted fellow. 
Looking back over the years from 1933 to 1939 when the 
Church of Scotland has suffered from an excess of students, one 
feels that the great weakness in the Church’s policy has not been 
in forcing students to adopt a wrong type of curriculum but in 
failing to exercise powers of selection. In the matter of selection, 
the Church adopted—if adopted is the word for so negative 
an attitude—a policy of /aissez faire. Anybody who passed a 
not very difficult entrance examination and in addition possessed 
seven “‘ D.P.” certificates from the Arts Faculty! along with a 
—in some cases very easily obtainable—certificate of fitness from 
a presbytery was allowed to begin the study of theology, without - 
any real attempt on the part of the Church either to test his 
vocation or to ascertain whether there was likely to be a job 
for him at the end of three or four years. There was an abun- 
dance of bursaries, examinations, to put it mildly, were not 
difficult—we have seen that some Divinity professors maintain 
that the standards in Hebrew and Greek have become almost 
farcical. But once he passed through college the candidate for 
the ministry found that his outlook was not so rosy. The 
Church which had spoon-fed him as a student left him to beg 
for his bread as a probationer. In view of the Church’s com- 
plete indifference to the question whether it might not’ be 
training more ministers than it needed, it is not surprising that 
every year the probationers’ roll became longer. Forty was 
the usual number of applicants for any charge, preaching 
matches where any number up to fourteen candidates competed 
for the popular vote came to be the rule. This is not the place 
to criticise the popular election of ministers which prevails in 
the Church of Scotland. There is indeed much to be said for 
it. It at least enables the ecclesiastical authorities to say to a 
congregation, ‘* You have chosen this man, now it is up to you 
i Duly Performed” the work of a class which 
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to support him ’’. It also carries with it the negative advantage 
that if a congregation chooses the chaff rather than the wheat— 
and how many congregations do!|—the error automatically car- 
ries its own punishment with it. But while the system works 
tolerably well when there is not an excess of ministers, where 
the supply is in excess of the demand the balances are heavily 
weighted in favour of the stump orator and the wire puller. 
Those who doubt that ought to reflect on the fate of men like 
John Oman and the Scottish Probationer who were condemned 
to live the life of wandering “‘ guinea pigs’”’ simply because 
congregations lacked the wit to recognise their gifts. Their 
fate has been paralleled in recent years in Scotland and the 
present writer knows some of his own contemporaries, some of 
them men of sterling though not shop-window gifts, who have 
become frustrated and embittered because year after year they 
have been unable to find a church of their own. 

It is therefore the contention of the present article that 
one of the greatest services to Scottish theological education 
would be to give drastic powers of selection toa central body such 
as the Education for the Ministry Committee. Such a central 
body would simply reject the type of student who offers himself 
because he has found two years of Medicine rather stiff and 
thinks Divinity would be an easier proposition. It would test 
the vocation of the indifferent or doubtful student by asking 
him to do.a difficult piece of club work or to study at some other 
university than the one that is most convenient for him. By 
the latter means it could correct the tendency to have too many 
students at some centres and too few at others. Perhaps most 
important of all, by refusing to accept more students than there 
are jobs for in four years’ time, such a body would keep the 
good student from wasting years either without a church or, 
what is almost as bad, in one for which he is not suited. Any 
system that will cut down the number of square pegs in round 
holes will increase the effectiveness of the Church in Scotland. 

There is, further, something to be said for giving such a 
central committee discretionary powers to enable it to modify 
the courses of particular students. There is, for instance, no 
reason why all complaints about Hebrew should be treated in © 
the same way. Students may find difficulty about passing the 
entrance examination in that subject for various reasons; one man 
because he has been engaged in business up to the age of thirty; 
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another because he has been doing an honours course in phil- 
osophy; a third because in the attempt to obtain an ordinary ~ 
M.A. degree with the minimum amount of trouble he con- 
centrated his linguistic energies exclusively on Portuguese for © 
no higher reason than the fact that at his university the lecturer 
in that language is an eccentric gentleman who has never been 
known to fail a student. These three cases surely ought not to 
be treated alike. The first man might be given complete exemp- 
tion from Hebrew, the second ought to be admitted to his 
Divinity studies forthwith but given special tuition in Hebrew 
and exemption from Apologetics—a subject he probably knows 
quite enough about already. All that is needed for the third 
man is a frank statement from the committee to the effect that 
if he really wants to enter the ministry it is up to him to get 
up a respectable amount of Hebrew. This will admittedly in- 
volve him in a certain amount of drudgery but then the man 
who is unable to tackle drudgery is hardly likely to become a 
successful minister. 

While there is thus much to be said for exempting deserving 
students from regulations which may be unduly burdensome in 
specific cases, such exemption would have to be given with 
discretion. For when all is said and done, to allow even the 
best student to take any but the best course is surely a form 
of mistaken kindness. The good student—and we are using 
the adjective in its widest sense—just because he has gifts and 
enthusiasms, is perhaps inevitably impatient with the humdrum 
side of theological teaching. But it is a different matter five 
years after ordination when he has found that his gifts cut 
little ice with an unresponsive congregation and his enthusiasms 
have begun to flag. Unless we have given him something to 
fall back on at that critical period of his ministry, we have 
served him ill in our planning of his Divinity curriculum. 


III 


And so in the last resort we are forced back to the ultimate 

question, what is a minister’s function? For the best curriculum 
is the one that best prepares to fulfil that function. Like so many 
other issues confronting the Church to-day, this question is a 
theological one. For the minister’s function in the community 
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cannot be defined in purely “ this-worldly” terms. In the 
modern secular state there is no place for him at all and perhaps — 
the most crushing condemnation that can be passed on the 
ministry to-day is that so many of our number are quite content | 
to accept the current secularist assumption that a minister is 
an amiable nit-wit, only of real use to the community when he 
is doing some job other than his own. But no Reformed Church 
worthy of the name can accept the Humanist view which rele- 
gates a minister to the rank of a welfare officer any more than 
it can accept the Catholic and magical idea of the priesthood. 
Clearly then one of the most urgent tasks before the Church 
of Scotland is an attempt to define what a minister’s function is. 

Such an attempt, involving as it does a thorough discussion ~ 
of such theological issues as the Word of God, the sacraments 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, obviously cannot be undertaken 
within the limits of this article. All that can be said here is that 
if the Church of Scotland is willing” to reaffirm the classical 
Reformed view of the ministry, many of the problems connected 
with the Divinity curriculum will be solved. For, on the 
Reformed view, a minister is a Minister Verdi Divini; his primary 
function is to interpret the Word of God to his contemporaries, 
to translate the Bible into the language of to-day. Now trans- 
lation is impossible unless the translator is familiar with both 
languages and hence the aim of theological teaching in a 
Reformed Church is to give the student a knowledge, first of 
the Bible and secondly of the world in which he is to preach it. | 
It is on the first of these heads that we come to the real justifica- 
tion for Hebrew and Greek. These languages are not taught 
for their own sake but simply because they enable the Divinity 
student to understand the Bible better. The minister who has 
no knowledge of Hebrew and Greek has no access to the best 
commentaries. And preaching without proper use of com- 
mentaries is perhaps the worst possible kind of preaching. Old 
fashioned Scottish preaching was sometimes accused with truth 
of using the Bible as a quarry for proof texts. Perhaps with 
equal truth more modern preaching could be charged with 
using the Bible as a quarry for edifying and sentimental stories. 
The most dreadful thing about this unobjective preaching, un- 
based on commentaries, where the preacher's pet ideas are not 
really tested by what the Bible actually says, is that it allows 
almost any kind of “ism” to be put across from Christian 
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pulpits and consequently fails to be what Christian preaching 
ought to be—a criticism of current ideologies in the light of © 
God’s Word. It is just for this reason that we ought to be 
suspicious of all demands that we should “ modernise”’ the 
curriculum. For to be modern is often nothing more than to 

_ share in current fallacies and that can hardly be the end of an 
- adequate theological education. As ministers we can sometimes 
best serve our day and generation by refusing to act as “ yes- 

en”’ to its politicians, journalists and scientists turned phil- 
osophers. Just for that reason we do our Divinity students— 
and their future congregations !—an ill service if we direct their 
attention to the works of the latter more than to those of the 
prophets and apostles. If one test of theological education be 
the extent to which it helps a preacher to compose a sermon 
in times of crisis, one can only speak from experience and say 
that on the Sunday after the fall of Paris, when this country 
and all it stood for seemed on the verge of extinction, a know- 
ledge of the Psalms was more helpful than a knowledge of 
Bertrand Russell, Professor Macmurray and not a few other 
writers who were the last word in modernity in one’s university 
days. The same is true of other countries. It goes without saying 
that when Hitlerism crashes, the “‘ German Christians’ who 
in 1933 strove in their own way to “‘ modernise ” their Chris- 
tianity will have no message for their fellow-countrymen. And 
while the relations between American Big Business, Isola- 
tionism, Pacifism and Christianity in the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties have never been clearly worked. out, one cannot help 
thinking that it must be difficult for some American ministers 
who preached pacifism and pretty well nothing else, to have a 
message for their congregation in wartime. Surely of both 
Germany and America it is true to say that those ministers who 
are of most use to their fellows are just those who have not 
fallen victim to the seductions of a “‘ modernised ”’ theological 
course, i.e. those who have not tried to reduce Christianity to a 
mere dotting of the “‘ i ’s and crossing of the “ t ’’s of fashionable 
political and social ideas. 

And yet there is a very real sense in which the curriculum 
has to be modern. If on our Reformed view the task of the 
minister is to translate the Bible into the language of to-day, 
then clearly he must know that language just as well as he 
knows the Bible. He must know, that is to say, how the ordinary 
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man speaks and thinks and feels and the economic forces and 
social philosophies that make him speak and think and feel as 
he does. For unless our ministers can relate their message to 
these factors their gospel is irrelevant and as well unpreached. 
There are no short cuts to this knowledge of one’s fellow men 
and it may seem almost grotesque to suggest that a theological 
college is the place to provide it. Yet with imagination we can 
realise that something is being done and more can be done to 
help our students in this vital matter. We can recognise, for 
instance, that in Scotland we are fortunate in that all our Divinity 
students have first passed through another university faculty and 
so have been brought into contact with men and women of 
equal intellectual abilities but possibly very different points of 
view. And the fact that our colleges are themselves faculties of 
the national universities helps to maintain this contact during 
the years of actual theological training. We can recognise, too, 
the part that Divinity residences play in giving men social 
adjustment and ability to mix with their fellows. In the actual 
curriculum the two subjects most suited for giving men a 
knowledge of the contemporary world are Christian Ethics and 
Pastoral Theology. The former subject obviously requires 
greater prominence. In an age of militant Marxism, secularism, 
and racialism, Divinity students should be taught a great deal 
about these rival faiths and how the Christian way of life differs 
from theirs. With regard to Pastoral Theology one can only 
say that the professors of that subject are at a disadvantage 
in that they are the only professors who cannot keep themselves 
up to date in their subject by means of a library. The only valid 
criticism the present writer ever heard of one of the greatest 
theological professors Scotland ever had was that he prepared 
his students for a United Free Church of the year 1905—a 
Church that no longer existed. Such a criticism is at once pene- 
trating and inevitable. A man who has been a professor of 
Pastoral Theology for more than ten years cannot have the 
knowledge of current practical problems that an ordinary work- 
ing minister has and in our training of Divinity students we 
might do well to make far greater use of the latter individual 
as a part-time lecturer and discussion leader. There seems 
absolutely no reason, for instance, why students should not be 
taught about the work of a country minister by one who at 
that moment actually is a country minister or why men of five 
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years’ standing as ordained ministers should not be asked back © 
to their old colleges to talk for an hour apiece in a series en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Things that have caused me difficulty in my ministry ”. 
With these points, however, we come to the realm of 
detailed practical suggestions and the aim of the present article 
is not to bring such forward. It is rather to point out that the 
question of the Divinity curriculum has deeper implications than 
is generally realised and that any mere tinkering with it is likely 
to do more harm than good. One of the greatest Secretaries 
for War this country ever had, Lord Haldane, has related that 
during his years at the War Office his constant aim was to get 
down to first principles and that any reforms of the army he 
made were based on these principles. Perhaps it might not be 
impertinent to suggest a similar course to those in our Church 
who feel dissatisfaction with the present Divinity curriculum. 


Ian HENDERSON. 


Kilmany, Fife. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AND SCOTLAND 


America and Scotland were in contact in the thirties and forties 
of the eighteenth century throagh commerce, and especially 
through the Glasgow tobacco trade. As a result there developed 
an intimate relationship between Evangelicals in the two 
countries; and the correspondents exerted spiritual influence 
upon one another across the Atlantic. The most interesting and 
outstanding personality concerned was Jonathan Edwards, then 
a fervent young preacher and pastor at Northampton in New 
England, and later recognised as mainly responsible for the 
“ Great Awakening” in religion and for the “ New England 
Theology ”’ which in its day presented such an acute apologetic 
for Calvinism. 

December 1734 had witnessed the beginning of a religious 
revival at Northampton, and this Edwards described in 4 
Faithful Narrative of the Surprizing Work of God in the Conver- 
sion of many hundred Souls in Northampton and the neighbouring 
Towns and Villages, which appeared in London in 1737. Through 
this publication and in other ways Scotland heard of the outbreak. 
Later developments proved even more sensational. 

George Whitefield journeyed to America in 1739 and took 
a characteristic part in the revival movement which now intensi- 
fied and spread. Referring to one occasion he reports: “‘ The 
Spirit of God gave me freedom, till at length it came down 
like a mighty rushing wind and carried all before it. Immediately 
the whole congregation was alarmed. Shrieking, crying, weeping 
and wailing were to be heard in every corner.” Violent physical | 
agitations were amongst the startling features of the excitement 
and offered a serious problem to the devout in those pre-psy- 
chological days. Similar phenomena had marked revivals since 
the times of the Montanists, and Scotland had experienced them 
in connection with the millennial warning mission of the French 
Prophets or Camisards at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1710. 
Revival symptoms appeared in the West of Scotland in 1741, 
where William McCulloch, the evangelical minister of Cam- 
buslang, had been telling his congregation about what was 
41 
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happening in America. Whitefield in that year came to Scot- 
land—the first of his fourteen visits—and after his disagreement 
with the Seceders he helped at Cambuslang and elsewhere by 
his amazingly powerful preaching, and gave his new friends 
in the Church of Scotland the benefit of his American experiences. 
That the Scottish and New England revivals had much in com- 
mon is suggested by John Wesley’s condemnation of both as 
the work of bigots. “Mr. Edwards himself,” he says, “ was 
not clear of this. But the Scotch bigots were beyond all others.” 

Scots ministers were now corresponding with leading 
evangelicals in the States. Thus we find John Hamilton of the 
Barony Church, Glasgow, whom a contemporary declares to 
have been “‘as eminent for the soundness and vigour of his under- 
_ standing as for the steadiness and respectability of his pastoral 
character’, writing in September 1742 to Thomas Prince of 
Boston, and making reference to Jonathan Edwards’s sermon, 
The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God, with 
a preface by a New England clergyman, William Cooper; a 
discourse which must have made considerable impression for 
another edition of it was immediately published at Edinburgh 
with a preface by John Willison who found it “‘ a most excellent, 
solid, judicious and scriptural performance’. During 1742 the 
Glasgow Weekly History and later the Monthly History found their 
way to America, and were thoughtfully pondered by Edwards 
and others of the group. Prince in his Christian History which 
appeared in weekly parts at Boston in 1743 gave much space 
to Scottish religious occurrences, printing, for example, 4 
Faithful Narrative of the Extraordinary Work of the Spirit of God 
at Kilsyth, by James Robe; an advertisement of a pamphlet by 
Alexander Webster of Edinburgh reprinted in America; various 
letters from John Willison of Dundee; letters from John Hamilton 
and John McLaurin of Glasgow; an account of Scottish Praying 
Societies; letters relating to Whitefield’s efforts at Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and elsewhere; descriptions by McCulloch of Cam- 
buslang; an English translation of the preface to a Dutch 
account of the Cambuslang revival by Hugh Kennedy of the 
Scots Kirk, Rotterdam; attestations by various ministers through- 
out Scotland with regard to converts; and much else that had 
to do with the situation in Scotland. The corresponding volume 
for 1744 includes letters from Robe, Hamilton, McLaurin and 
Willison to Prince; long extracts from the Glasgow Monthly 
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History; an account of the revival at Muthil, “ transmitted 
hither in the last ship from Scotland ’”’; and other Scots items. 

Jonathan Edwards was personally in touch with several 
Scottish ministers. There is in print a letter of his to McCulloch 
in May 1743, and letters to him from McLaurin, Robe and 
McCulloch dated August 1743 were printed in the Christian 
History. Edwards wrote again to McCulloch in March 1744. 
The ablest of these early correspondents i in Scotland was John 
McLaurin of the Ramshorn Church in Glasgow, a highlander 
of great energy, strong intellect and considerable enterprise, 
: deeply concerned for the people of the growing industrial com- 
munity on the Clyde. He seems to have been an amiable and 
sensible man, a well-read scholar and an active and consecrated 
pastor. Dr. John Brown who edited some of his writings does 
not hesitate to call him “the most profound and eloquent 
Scottish theologian of the last century”. Like Robe and 
McCulloch he kept in touch with Edwards and he was amongst 
those who organised in the Scottish Praying Societies a plan 
for concerted prayer along with friends in America. A dozen 
Scottish ministers sent over a Memorial on the subject. Edwards 
took up the scheme; and in 1747 published his Humble Attempt 
to promote explicit agreement and visible union of God's people in 
extraordinary prayer. When the New England divine was 
strangely deprived of his parish and was in some financial em- 
barrassment McLaurin was one of those who in 1751 arranged 
for money to be sent and also a shipload of goods to be sold 
in America for his benefit. McCulloch and Erskine were like- 
wise concerned in this plan. It was McLaurin again who 
spoke about having a portrait of Edwards painted in Boston 
and copperplate copies forwarded to Scotland to be sold for 
Edwards’s advantage. There was even an idea of bringing 
Edwards to Edinburgh to address the Assembly; but this did 
not materialise. Assistance, however, for New Jersey College, 
in which Edwards was interested and of which at the time of 
his death he was President, was eventually obtained through a 
collection in the Scottish Churches authorised by the Assembly 
in 1754. Edwards was writing to McLaurin before he set out 
on his mission to the Indians, and sent him copies of his farewell 
sermon for distribution among friends. 

John Willison, whose name has already been mentioned 
and who was amongst the occasional correspondents of Jonathan 
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Edwards, was a leading Scottish evangelical whose numerous 
catechetical writings continued to be popular long after his 
death. He held an important charge at Dundee and was a 
model of diligence, earnestness and modesty. Two sentences 
indicate his point of view. ‘‘ A blunt iron, if hot, will sooner 
pierce the wood, than a sharper iron that is cold.” ‘“‘ Commend 
me to a Jesus Christ exalting and soul winning minister, what- 
ever be his denomination.” In Willison’s writings there are 
quite a number of references to Edwards and the New England 
revival, 

Of Edwards’s Scottish correspondents none is better known 
to-day than John Erskine, minister at Kirkintilloch and later at 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh, where he was the Evangelical colleague 
of the Moderate leader, Principal William Robertson. Erskine 
was of good family and broad education, high principle and 
evangelical fervour. He has been eulogised even by Sir Walter 
Scott. itefield’s successes interested him and in 1742 he 
published The Signs of the Times Considered; or the High Prob- 
ability that the present appearances in New England and the West 
of Scotland are a prelude to the glorious things promised to the 
Church in the latter ages. Next year we find him writing to a 
gentleman in New England regarding what had occurred in 
Edinburgh, Kilsyth and Cambuslang. His appointment to his 
first parish in 1744 brought him even more definitely into touch 
with persons who had been influenced by the revival, for Kirkin- 
tilloch had been much affected. In 1745 Erskine published 
three sermons under the general title, The People of God considered 
as all righteous, and he was at pains to indicate that he owed 
much to the volume of Jonathan Edwards’s Discourses on Various 
Important Subjects, published in 1738. Here we have the begin- 
ning of the distinctively theological influence of Edwards. The 
personal correspondence commenced in 1747 and continued 
till the death of the American divine in 1758. Erskine passed 
on a copy of his own published Sermons. He sent also his 
Meditations and Letters of a Pious Youth lately deceased (James 
Hall) which he had published in 1746; and Edwards acknow- 
ledged this gift in a sympathetic letter and sent his new cor- 
respondent his recent Treatise concerning the Religious Affections 
in which he attempts as a result of his revival experiences to 
distinguish between “saving affections and experiences and 
those manifold fair shows and glistening appearances by which 
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they are counterfeited’. It was on this occasion that Edwards 
mentioned first his intention of writing on The Freedom of the 
Will, a work which was not ready for publication till 1754 
but which has probably been his chief claim to honour as a 
theologian. In reply Erskine sent out to him some relevant . 
books which Edwards acknowledged as likely to be of great 
use to him; and there was later correspondence on the subject. 

After the rupture between Edwards and his congregation 
_ Erskine proposed that Edwards should bring his family to 
Scotland and seek a charge there; but the plan appeared 
to the American to be too full of risks and it was aban- 
doned. 

When Erskine had read Edwards on The Freedom of the 
Will he sent him a copy of a work which had recently created 
a sensation in Scottish ecclesiastical quarters. This was the 
Essays on the Principles of Moral and Natural Religion, by Lord 
Kames. Edwards had as it happened read this book already, 
as well as the work of David Hume which Kames had set out 
to refute but which in the view of many he had only succeeded 
in emulating in heterodoxy. Edwards in 1757 sent Erskine a 
long letter on the subject of Lord Kames’s book and this letter 
was published in an Edinburgh edition of Edwards’s Freedom 
of the Will (1768). Edwards was anxious to distinguish carefully 
between his point of view and that of Kames. That philosophical 
lawyer, however, had not such an acutely analytic mind and 
was quite ready to accept a number of Edwards’s points, ex- 
pressing his admiration for Edwards’s treatise and making use 
of it in the 1779 edition of his own work. In the autumn of 
1757 Erskine was still in correspondence with Edwards on 
the difficult metaphysical problems involved. A letter which 
Erskine at this time received has been printed in an Appendix 
to Wellwood’s Life of Erskine, and has the special interest of 
being the last received. Incidentally it shows that Erskine had 
sent out two pamphlets connected with the lively discussion 
that had taken place in the General Assembly with regard 
to the theological opinions of Lord Kames. The letter has a 
reference to Mr. Gillies, son-in-law of John McLaurin, another 
of those Scottish ministers with whom Edwards was in friendly 
relation. Edwards died in March 1758; and some months later 
Erskine in a note to McCulloch refers to the unexpected early 
death as an irreparable loss to the whole Church. “I do not 
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think our age has produced a divine of equal genius or judg- 
ment.” So deep was Erskine’s reverence for his friend that he 
was at pains to edit several of his works, in particular his Life 
of Brainerd (Edin., 1765), his History of the Work of Redemption 
(Edin., 1774) which had to be reshaped for publication, Sermons 
on Various Important Subjects (Edin., 1785), and Miscellaneous 
Observations on Important Theological Controversies (1796). 

_ Another Scottish friend and correspondent of Jonathan 
Edwards was Thomas Gillespie, minister of Carnock, founder 
of the Relief Church which in 1847 became a constituent part of 
the United Presbyterian Church. Gillespie had receiyed part 
of his training in an Independent College in England and he 
was never entirely at home under the Scottish tradition. He 
was, however, a devout Christian and a staunch Calvinist, and 
held strong views against Patronage and for liberty of conscience. 
Attestations by Gillespie in connection with revival conversions 
in Scotland appear in the 1743 Christian History published in 
Boston, for Gillespie had taken an interested and helpful part 
in the events at Kilsyth and was an admirer of the work of 
Whitefield. Robe, who was minister at Kilsyth at this exciting 
period, says, “‘ Of all others the Rev. Mr. Thomas Gillespie, 
Minister of the Gospel at Carnock, was most remarkably “,God’s 
send’tome”. 

In 1746 and 1748 we find Gillespie writing to Edwards 
about immediate revelations of facts and future events, a subject 
upon which Gillespie himself later developed an Essay that was 
edited in 1771 by John Erskine, whose grandfather was patron 
of Carnock parish and who was intimate with the author. 
Gillespie brought to the notice of Edwards certain difficulties 
which occurred to him as a result of reading the Religious Affec- 
tions; and the two lengthy epistles which the American theologian 
wrote in reply were afterwards printed in the Quarterly Magazine 
and appear in some editions of Edwards’s Works. Writing in 
April 1750 Edwards explains that because of the unhappy 
controversy with his congregation he has had no leisure or 
opportunity for writing to Scotland since the last summer when 
he had answered a batch of letters from Scottish correspondents. 
Gillespie and Edwards exchanged letters in 1751. Next year 
came the unfortunate occurrence of Gillespie’s deposition by 
the General Assembly as a victim of Principal Robertson’s 
Moderate policy in connection with the authority of Church 
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Courts as against the conscience of the individual minister. 
Edwards, on the evidence provided by his Scottish evangelical 
friends, wrote to Gillespie, very heartily sympathising with him 
under “ persecution ’’, and in October 1753 Edwards wrote 
again, giving Gillespie the prophetic assurance: ‘‘ Your name 
will doubtless be mentioned hereafter with peculiar respect, on 
account of these sufferings, in ecclesiastical history.” : 

Although Jonathan Edwards would now be placed in a 
very different category of distinction from any of his Scottish 
acquaintances, there is no doubt that he treated them as equals, 
wrote to them with respect and heard from them with genuine 
interest. One may go farther and say that he learned from them. 
McLaurin, Erskine and Gillespie were all men worth listening. 
to. And there were other Scottish influences at work upon the 
mind of Edwards. In one letter he mentions “ that eminent 
holy man, Samuel Rutherford’. In another he reports that he 
has been reading Thomas Boston’s Fourfold State “‘ and liked it 
exceeding well. I think he herein shows himself to be a truly 
great divine ’’. Other Scottish religious writers'whose produc- 
tions were known to Edwards include Robert Fleming, Scots 
minister at Rotterdam, “‘ of singular worth and piety”, “a 
diligent and careful observer of the providences of God ’’, whose 
Fulfilling of the Scriptures he quotes; Alexander Moncrieff of 
Abernethy, one of the first Seceders and one of those who 
refused the co-operation of the un-Covenanted Whitefield, to 
whose Review and Examination he refers; and a number of 
authors whose works were amongst the books which John 
Erskine regularly shipped to his friend, as, for example, James 
Fraser of Brea, whose Treatise of Justifying Faith, written long 
before, had only lately been published; Professor Archibald 
Campbell of St. Andrews, whose Apostles no Enthusiasts had 
caused some stir in the Assembly; John Glas of Tealing, the 
originator of the Glasite sect, one of whose series of Noses on 
Scripture Texts thus found its way to America; and also some 
of the contributors to recent ecclesiastical controversy in Scotland 
whose pamphlets were suited to his seriousness. 

There must finally be mentioned a much more curious 
link between Jonathan Edwards and Scottish thought, one 
which he discovered for himself and one which it was unlikely 
that any of his correspondents would have dreamed of recom- 
mending. From an extensive account in the Monthly Review 
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Edwards had become interested in certain points suggested by 
Andrew Michael Ramsay’s posthumous Philosophical Principles 
of Natural and Revealed Religion (1748-49); and he seems to 
have taken the trouble to procure the two handsome volumes 
_ published by Foulis, and to have made extracts from the section _ 
of the first volume that in a quasi-Spinozistic mathematical 
manner treats of the attributes of God. He was specially taken 
with what Ramsay had to say about the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an expression of the essential unity of the divine nature within 
itself, and something of this is said to be reflected in his Odser- 
vations on the Scriptural Ciconomy of the Trinity, which fore- 
shadows some possibility of development in Edwards’s Theology 
and which was first published in 1880. Jonathan Edwards can 
have found little to inspire him in the rest of Ramsay’s book, 
for it is the work of an eccentric Romanist whose particular 
antipathy was the doctrine of Predestination as it had been 
taught to him from the pulpit in Ayr and as he had learned 
to criticise it under Deistic influences as a student at Edinburgh. 
Ramsay, whom the Old Pretender called ‘an odd body”’ had, 
in revolt from the Calvinism so dear to Edwards, given up the 
idea of becoming a minister of the Church of Scotland and 
under the influence of some Episcopalian friends had been 
introduced to the Quietism of Madam Bourignon, which led 
him to visit Poiret in Holland and so to become an inmate of 
the archiepiscopal palace at Cambrai, where Fénelon induced 
him to become a Romanist. He was later Fénelon’s biographer 
and Secretary to the Quietist Madam Guyon; for a short period 
tutor to the very youthful Prince Charles Edward Stuart at 
Rome; a keen propagandist for Freemasonry in France; the 
author of a best-seller, The Travels of Cyrus; a disciple of Cud- 
worth whom he freely imitated; and a believer in Transmigra- 
tion of Souls and Universalism and a number of other hetero- 
doxies which, but for the devotion and determination of his 
widow, would for ever have kept out of print his “‘ Great Work ” 
of which Jonathan Edwards was one of the few readers. There 
was extremely little in common between Edwards and Ramsay, 
though both had acute philosophical insight and some origin- 
ality and both were profoundly religious men not too happy 
in their religious environment. 

If Scottish influences were not altogether wanting in the 
development of Edwards’s mind, there can be no doubt as to 
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the importance of the influence he himself has exerted upon 
Scotland. Erskine contributed to the extension of the fame of 
Edwards in Scotland in the later eighteenth century, and in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Edwards had a strong up- 
holder and advocate in Dr. Thomas Chalmers. At one period 
of his youthful career, Chalmers, as David Masson reports, 
“was in a dogmatic frenzy of Necessitarianism”’, the cause 
being the teaching of Jonathan Edwards on Freewill. Others 
who knew Chalmers have confirmed this tale of enthusiasm 
for Edwards, and he himself referred to that time as “ nearly 
a twelvemonth in a sort of mental elysium ”’. Nor was it merely 
a passing craze, for one of his last recorded utterances in 1847 
was: ““ My Theology is that of Jonathan Edwards.” In 1815 
he read Edwards on the Religious Affections and wrote: “ He 
is to me the most exciting and interesting of all theological 
writers; combining a humility and a plainness and a piety 
which the philosophers of the day would nauseate as low and 
drivelling, with a degree of sagacity and talent which, even on 
their own field, places him at the head of them all.” In 1832 
he described the same book as “ one of the most correct and 
instructive works in the Therapeutica Sacra which has ever been 
published’. In 1834 he is wondering how the theology of 
Edwards shows such “ talent and profoundness and correctness 
withal, and yet he does not seem to have been indebted for it 
to knowledge or skill in Exegesis’. Late in his life, in 1845, 
we find him “reading with great interest Edwards on the 
End of God in Creation"’. There are numerous references to 
Edwards in the writings of Chalmers and particularly a number 
of important allusions and discussions in the Institutes of 
Theology. 

Chalmers tells that it was an important event when he 
came across Edwards’s ‘“‘ mediate imputation ’’, a view in which 
he found evangelist and metaphysician in accord. Edwards’s 
Justification by Faith Alone is largely quoted, and Chalmers says: 
“TI cannot fancy a more impressive spectacle than Edwards 
rightly dividing the word of truth to the hearers of his homely 
congregation, with no other stimulus than that of conscience, 
which put their understanding on its utmost stretch while their 
pastor told the footing of a sinner’s acceptance, or how it was 
that man obtained justification from God.”’ “‘ With the greatest 
satisfaction and pleasure” he confirms an opinion of his own 
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by a passage in Edwards’s sermon on Pressing into the Kingdom 
of God. With regard to Freedom of the Will he relates how his 
first predestinarian convictions were upheld by Edwards, “‘ who, 
I think, has succeeded not only in rationalizing, but in moralizing 
and evangelizing, the whole of this argument’’. In this con- . 
nection there is a long and emphatic testimony to the greatness 
of the contribution made by Edwards, “ far the highest name 
which the New World has to boast of”, and declaging: “ Never 
was there a happier combination of great power with great 
piety.”” Chalmers concludes with the highest commendation of 


‘such as copied the virtues and imbibed the theology of Edwards. 


He adds with reference to the Letter to Erskine called forth 
by the Kames dispute: “ By far the most conclusive piece of 
reasoning on this single topic that I ever met with has been 
compressed by Edwards within half an hour’s reading.” 

Of importance also was the part played by Jonathan 
Edwards in stimulating the mind of John McLeod Campbell, 
whose Nature of the Atonement, one of the few great books pro- 
duced by Scottish theological effort, is based upon a very appre- 
ciative though critical study of the American scholar’s teaching. 
The liberal-minded Thomas Erskine of Linlathen writing to 
McLeod Campbell in 1856 says: “‘ You have been most happy 
in finding in such a universally recognised Calvinistic authority 
as Edwards the basis of your great argument.’’ McLeod 
Campbell himself in a letter refers to the English bishop who 
replied to Chalmers’s commendation of Edwards by declaring 
that he had never heard of him; and elsewhere he speaks of 
his “‘ occupation with Edwards "’. In his Nature of the Atonement 
he: writes of “‘Owen’s clear intellect and Edwards’s no less 
unquestionable power of distinct and discriminating thought, 
combined with a calmer and more weighty and more solemn 
tone of spirit”. Dr. A. B. Macaulay selects in particular the 
following two passages in Edwards’s On Sasisfaction for Sin as 
those which inspired McLeod Campbell’s theory. ‘‘ Sin must 
be punished with an infinite punishment. . . . The majesty 
of God requires this vindication. It cannot be properly vindi- 
cated without it, neither can God be just to Himself without 
this vindication; unless there could be such a thing as a repen- 
tance, humiliation, and sorrow for this, proportionable to the 
greatness of the majesty despised. . . . An equivalent punish- 
ment, or an equivalent sorrow and repentance.’’ “A very 
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strong and lively love and pity towards the miserable tends to 
make their case ours; as in other respects, so in this in par- 
ticular, as it doth in our idea place us in their stead, under their 
misery, with a most lively feeling sense of that misery, as it 
were feeling it for them, actually suffering it in their stead by 
strong sympathy.”’ It appeared to McLeod Campbell that 
there were important principles in Edwards’s doctrine that had 
been overlooked by others who had considered the matter, and 
while not by any means accepting his general position, he 
takes pains to explain and defend some of the points he 
makes. 

A text-book which was a special favourite in Scotland and 
was used by Chalmers and other teachers was Lectures in 
Divinity, by Principal George Hill of St. Andrews. In more 
than one place in this volume there is appreciative mention of 
Jonathan Edwards. The bookcase of the shepherd’s cot where 
Principal John Cairns was brought up contained Edwards’s 
History of Redemption, and the distinguished Scot was later 
well acquainted with other works by the same author as occa- 
sional references show, and when in America he visited some 
of the scenes associated with Edwards’s career. He could 
both admire and criticise and had early written: ‘‘ Calvin gains 
upon me. His theology as an evolution of Scripture texts is 
far more masterly than as a set of inferences from philosophical 
principles. This latter service is what Edwards did for Cal- 
vinism—in many points, I think, with little felicity.” 

W. G. Blaikie was another who made pilgrimage to Nor- 
thampton in New England, having long before been stirred 
by Chalmers to interest in Jonathan Edwards, while Professor 
John Eadie when on tour sent home a violet “ from near the 
tomb of Jonathan Edwards’’. Alexander Whyte was another 
keen admirer; and Norman McLeod once wrote: ‘“‘ How my 
morning readings in Jonathan Edwards make me long for a 
revival,” 

In the Introduction to the Works of Thomas Haliburton, 
published in 1833, Dr. Robert Burns of Paisley wrote: “ It is 
not an unpromising symptom of the theological taste of the 
present age that the writings of such men as Owen and Baxter: 
and Howe and Haliburton and Edwards are rising in demand.” 
If such a statement can no longer be made of Scotland the 
story we have traced at least witnesses to the fact that Edwards 
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was in close touch with Evangelical Scotland and not unin- 
fluenced by Scottish friends and Scottish books, while on the 
other hand he certainly by his patient letter-writing gave en- 
couragement and stimulus, and by the theological genius dis- 
played : in his numerous works he undoubtedly left a permanent | 

impression upon Scottish thought. 
G. D. Henperson. 


University of Aberdeen. 
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THE RELIGION OF DOCTOR JOHNSON 
I 
“Doctor Johnson, the most abnormally English Creature 


God ever made.’ 


Sucu is the pronouncement of the present Master of Trinity, 
Dr. George Macaulay Trevelyan—himself in the front rank 
of modern historians, surpassed only by kinsmen even more 
illustrious: his father Sir George Otto Trevelyan, and his great- 
uncle Lord Macaulay. Magisterial and unqualified as the ver- 
dict is, is it justified? As Boswell saw him and described him 
for all time, Johnson seems at first little more than a bundle 
of contradictions: formidable, irascible, almost incredibly and 
unendurably rude at times, prejudiced to the last degree, yet 
possessing a wonderful insight into the heart of men and 
things, and a power almost as wonderful of describing what he 
saw, and, with it all, a tender and unwearied charity to all 
weak and broken creatures. ‘“‘ He is now become miserable,” 
said Goldsmith of a man who bore a very bad character, “ and 
that insures the protection of Johnson.” The Johnson of Mrs. 
Thrale, of Fanny Burney, of Hannah More, of Sir John Hawkins 
—‘Sir John, Sir, is a very unclubable man”’—of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, of William Cowper: how different each portrait is 
from all the others! Yet in’each and all of them there is some- 
thing extraordinarily real, no mere Brocken Spectre looming up 
through mountain mists menacing and gigantic, but a man 
fundamentally simple, lovable, sincere. Underlying all surface 
contradictions was a religion which he was never ashamed to 
profess, unifying all the diverse elements of his character, 
straightening what he himself would have called its anfrac- 
tuosities, overcoming disabilities under which almost every other 
man would have sunk—partial blindness, overpowering melan- 
choly, almost constant pain—and giving peace at the last. ~ 

The contrasts and contradictions are on the surface, and 
are very much what one sees in the age in which he lived. 
Johnson was pre-eminently a child of the eighteenth century, 
1“ The Age of Johnson ” in A. $. Turberville’s Yohnsen’s England, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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and one can no more imagine him away from the England of 
that epoch with all its glories and with all its limitations than 
one can think of Luther away from the Germany of the first 
half of the sixteenth. The eighteenth century has been called | 
“The Age of Enlightenment’, and deserves the proud title. 
But darkness fought hard, and wherever one went, life was 
full of the most glaring contrasts. The finest manner, and the 
_ rudest and coarsest manners, were to be seen in one person. 
Luxury and squalor jostled each other in the same room. One 
remembers Sans Souci, the palace of Frederick the Great: the 
lofty and beautifully-proportioned bedrooms all gilded wherever 
gold leaf could be stuck on wall and ceiling, chairs and tables 
and couches unmatched for elegance of design and artistic 
craftsmanship, and—the most meagre provision for washing in 
the tiniest of basins and ewers. _ 

Conditions were little—if at all—better in England. A 
wave of prosperity was sweeping all over the country. With 
Clive in India and Wolfe at Quebec and Hawke at Quiberon 
Bay, 

« To add something new to this wonderful year 


. (1759), when, as Macaulay says, “every month had its 
illuminations and bonfires and every wind brought some 
messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile standards”’, 
England was experiencing the thrill and exhilaration of 
the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.1 But, among gentle 
and simple alike, there was a strange torpor of the higher 
faculties, and the general ignorance of, and indifference to, 
spiritual considerations almost pass belief. Bishop Butler’s 
sombre verdict a quarter of a century before was still very 
largely justified: 
“It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is, now at 
* length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discernment; and 
nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, 


as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world” (Advertisement to 1st Edition of The Analogy of Religion). 


* Reference may be permitted to a still more widely-known event, 25th January, 1759, 
obscure and unheralded at the time, when in an “auld clay biggin’’’ at Alloway near 


Ayr, 
“*Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun, 
Twas then a blast o’ Janwar win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin”. 


f 
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But the tide was beginning to turn. The Spirit of God 
was moving on the face of the waters. John Wesley in his 
apostolic journeys from the Isles of Scilly to Inverness, Charles 
Wesley pouring out hymns by the thousand, Whitefield in the 
crowded Moorfields Tabernacle, and, hardly less potent, John- 
son in The Club and through his writings, were each and all 
setting men’s thoughts astir, and preparing the way for a 
revolution as far-reaching as, and infinitely more beneficent 
than, that in France before the century ended. Barrier after 
barrier long supposed insurmountable fell, the last and stiffest 
of all being that which was within, deeply entrenched—the 
strange, typically eighteenth century dislike and dread of 
“Enthusiasm”. One recalls Hume, flinging to the winds all 
native inhibitions of speech, as he declaims against “ the frantic 
madman delivering himself over, blindly and without reserve, 
to the supposed illapses of the Spirit, and to inspiration from 
above”’, and Johnson himself in his definition of enthusiasm 
in the Dictionary, “‘ A vain confidence of divine favour or com- 


munication’’. 


Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield on the 18th of 
September, 1709, in a house at the corner of Market Street 
almost under the shadow of the Cathedral with its lovely three - 
spires—the “ Ladies of the Vale’’. He was handicapped from 
birth, scrofula and St. Vitus’ Dance and partial blindness leaving 
him all the seventy-five years of his life scarcely a day without 
pain. Over and above the physical disability, he inherited from 
his father a deep-rooted and inveterate melancholy, the black days 
of which made life a burden, taking away all power of work, and 
haunting him practically to the end with the dread of madness. 
When one remembers this, one ceases to wonder at, or to be 
repelled by, the morbidness which is the constant background of 
the Prayers and Meditations, or the sombre outlook on life in so 
many of the essays in The Rambler. The marvel is that Johnson 
was able to accomplish so much, and that by far the greater part of 
his work was, alike in thought and expression, of so noble a quality. 

Like so many other English children, then and since, he 
was taught the Collects by heart, a single reading being enough 
for him, his vice-like memory retaining the great simple cadences 
all the rest of his life. He never wished to get away from the 
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Collect form. “I know of no good prayers but those in the 
Book of Common Prayer,” he once said to his old college friend 
Dr. Adams. “ I will not compose prayers for you, Sir, because 
you can do it for yourself.” ‘‘ Sunday was a heavy day with © 
me when I was a boy. My mother confined me on that day, 
and made me read The Whole Duty of Man, from a great part 
of which I could derive no instruction.” 

A lonely, unhappy boyhood, shut off as he was by his 
physical ailments from association with all but a very few of 
the Lichfield boys of his own age, was followed by residence in 
Oxford, where he read extensively through the greater part of 
Classical Literature, and was “depressed by poverty and 
irritated by disease”’.1 It was then that he chanced to fall in 
with William Law’s Serious Cail to a Devout and Holy Life, 
that famous little book which has so strongly influenced readers 
of the most diverse types. “I expected to find it a dull book 
(as such books generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But 
I found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this was the 
first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion after I -became 
capable of rational inquiry.’”’ Whether Law was the best kind 
of spiritual physician for a man like Johnson may well be 
doubted. The two men were very different, united only in 
their keen interest in human nature, and perhaps even more 
in their common love of argument. When the heat of battle 
was on him, Johnson would “ talk for victory ”, quite regardless 
of any other consideration. But there was nothing in him of 
the self-conscious, self-admiring cleverness—“ cleverality’’ to 
borrow a word of Charlotte Bronté’s—which mars even the 
best of Law’s work. “ Johnson,” says Canon Overton, “ in 
spite of his ruggedness, was full of donhomie: he took a broader 
view of life than Law did; he thought the world was to be 
leavened, not renounced, by the Christian; and thus he was 
able to extend his influence over a far wider area during his 
life-time, and to leave works behind him which would be read 
by a far wider class of readers after his death than Law did ”’ 
(Life and Opinions of William Law, p. 60). 

on “The Infivence of John Wesley on Jobseon's Religion", Mr. Harry prove 
chat ohnson was in residence at Pembroke when Weele® vet to Oxford and resumed 
his duties as fellow and tutor of Lincoln. een ogee 
began the friendship which later was to ripen into something very warm and ap 


though always with a strong critical element, remains engtoved, and I weed ite Mr. 
Belshaw’s ingenious arguments, not very probable. | 
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We have no detailed consecutive narrative in which it is 
possible to trace the rise and progress of religion in his 
soul. It was no part of his manly objective nature to feel 
very much interested in his own mental states and feelings, still 
less to cherish a thought of self-pity, and, least of all, to lay bare | 
“the pageant of his bleeding heart” before the curious gaze 
of others. Johnson was no day-to-day journal-keeper, like 
Macaulay or Sir Walter Scott, still less like Pepys. ‘‘ Most 
men,” he once said to that inveterate diarist Mrs. Thrale, “ have 
their bright and their cloudy days; at least, they have days when 
they put their powers into act, and days when they suffer them 
to repose.”” In place of any such Yournal Intime, we have the 
Prayers and Meditations, entries made from time to time between 
his twenty-ninth birthday, the 18th of September, 1738, and 
his seventy-fifth, 1784. When first written they were never 
intended for any purpose but his own private use, and many 
of his friends after his death were greatly shocked by the in- 
discreet publicity given to them by the Editor, Dr. Strahan, 
Vicar of Islington, to whom he had handed the manuscript. 
There is very little in them of the so-called Yohnsomese: the 
Latinised forms and balanced antitheses so characteristic of the 
Rambler or Idler Essays, or Rasselas. There is nothing at all 
of the self-conscious “ fine writing ”, which too often intrudes 
itself into many modern carefully composed prayers. Rather, 
as Augustine Birrell finely says: “‘ In these Prayers and Medita- 
tions the reader is admitted—let him not abuse the occasion— 
into the innermost sanctuary of a soul, It is a welcome retreat... 
Doctor Johnson’s trembling piety and utter sincerity is a true 
haven of refuge.” 

Certain days he was accustomed to keep with fixed religious 
observances: Good Friday, Easter, his birthday, September 1 8th, 
and the day on which his wife died, March 28th. The prayers in 
connection with this last anniversary are almost too poignant for 
quotation, but the sorrow is always that of a strong man without a 
trace of exhibitionism. There is one very characteristic touch 
under the entry, Good Friday, 28th March, 1777—twenty-five 
years after the blow fell that “ had almost broke my heart”. 
“I remembered that it was my wife’s dying day, and begged 
pardon for all our sins, and commended her: but resolved to 
mix little of my own sorrows or cares with the great solemnity ” — 


151). 
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There are long gaps in the series—the longest being six 
years. Then, when he hears of the death of some old friend, or 
starts on a journey, or is bidding farewell to Streatham Park 
which had been more than a home to him for so many years, 
the entries become frequent. As one reads them, one begins 
to understand what it was in Johnson that won him the reverence 
—and, if you like, the forbearance—of the brilliant coterie of 
which he was the acknowledged centre: masters in their own 
professions like Burke and Reynolds, Goldsmith and Garrick; 
disciples like Mrs. Thrale, and Hannah More, and Fanny 
Burney: rakes and scoffers like Beauclerk and Wilkes—not 
to speak of Boswell, who, in a manner all his own, exemplified 
the characteristics of all three classes. 

Johnson of The Club one may come to know very inti- 
mately. Johnson the Grub Street bookseller’s hack, heart-sick 
with hope deferred, lonely, poverty-stricken and often dinner- 
less, tramping London Streets all night with wastrels like 
Richard Savage because neither could muster the coppers to 
pay for a lodging, we find it hard to visualise. Here is one of 
the prayers dating from that dim period: 

“ January rst, 1744. Almighty and Everlasting God, in whose hands are 

Life and Death, by whose Will all things were created, and by whose Providence 
they are sustained, I return Thee thanks that Thou hast given me Life, and 
that Thou hast continued it to this time; that Thou hast hitherto forborn to 
snatch me away in the midst of Sin and Folly, and hast permitted me still to 
enjoy the means of Grace, and vouchsafed to call me yet again to Repentance. 
Grant, O merciful Lord, that Thy Call may not be in vain: that my Life may 
not be continued to increase my Guilt, and that Thy gracious Forbearance 
may not harden my heart in wickedness. Let me remember, O my God, that 
as Days and Years pass over me, I approach nearer to the grave where there is 
no repentance; and grant, that by the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit, I may so 


pass through this Life, that I may obtain Life everlasting, for the sake of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen” (p. 4). 


Again, we have the prayer on the day of his mother’s 
funeral, January 23rd, 1759, when he was in London unable 
to travel to Lichfield. A few days previously he had written 
her a very beautiful and touching letter. “‘ You have been the 
best mother and I believeahe best woman in the world. I thank 
you for your indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness of all that 
I have done ill and all that I have omitted to do well.” 


“ Almighty God, merciful Father, in whose hands are life and death, 
sanctify unto me the sorrow which I now feel. Forgive me whatever I have 
done unkindly to my mother, and whatever I have omitted to do kindly. Make 
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me to remember her good precepts and good example, and to reform my life 
according to Thy holy word, that I may lose no more opportunities of good. 
1 am sorrowful, O Lord; let not my sorrow be without fruit. Let it be followed 
by holy resolutions, and lasting amendment, that, when I shall die like my mother, 
I may be received to everlasting life. 

“1 commend, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful, into Thy hands, the soul 
of my departed mother, beseeching Thee to grant her whatever is most bene- 
ficial to her in her present state. . . . And, O Lord, grant unto me that am now 
about to return to the common comforts and business of the world, such modera- 
tion in all enjoyments, such diligence in honest labour, and such purity of mind, 
that, amid all the changes, miseries, or pleasures of life, 1 may keep my mind 
fixed upon Thee, and improve every day in grace, till I shall be received into 
Thy Kingdom of Eternal happiness” (p. 36). 


There may be something old-fashioned, and even remote, 
in the feeling and the expression so firmly controlled, but how 
sincere it all is, how manly, how tender! 

Another extract from the Prayers and Meditations is well- 
known, and it shows, as perhaps we see nowhere else, the very 
heart of the thunderous autocrat. - 


“ Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten in the 
morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catherine Chambers, 
who came to live with my mother about 1724 and has been but little parted 
from us since. She buried my father, my brother, and my mother. She is now 
fifty-eight years old. 

“* 1 desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to part for ever; 
that as Christians, we should part with prayer; and that I would, if she was 
willing, say a short prayer beside her. She expressed great desire to hear me; 
and held up her poor hands, as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I prayed 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following words: Almighty and most merciful 
Father, whose loving-kindness is over all Thy works, behold, visit, and relieve 
this Thy servant, who is grieved with sickness. Grant that the sense of her 
weakness may add strength to her faith, and seriousness to her repentance. 
And grant that by the help of Thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of 
this short life, we may all obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord: for whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our Father... 

“I then kissed her. She told me that to part was the greatest pain that 
she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a better place. 
I expressed, with swelled eyes, and great emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. 
We kissed, and parted, I humbly hope to meet again, and to part no more” 


(pp. 76f.). 
Ill 


One part of the book which, on its publication after John- 
son’s death, raised a considerable amount of feeling and even 
scandal, was that revealing the morbid scrutiny to which he 
subjected himself, more especially in his preparation for Easter 
Communion. There are whole pages of lamentations, of whose 
sincerity there can be no doubt, over his own slackness in church 
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attendance, Bible reading, study of the Christian religion, 
sluggishness in getting out of bed in the morning. This last 
was an almost life-long trial to him, and again and again we 
have resolves noted: “ To rise at eight, or as soon as I can,” 
mingled with acknowledgments that “‘ When I was up, I have 
indeed done but little: yet it is no slight advancement to obtain 
for so many hours more the consciousness of being”’. More 
often we have only very humble and repeated confessions of 
complete failure, either in this respect, or in weightier matters, 
or again in what his scrupulosity considered the sin of breaking 
some Church fast by eating hot-cross buns or drinking coffee 
with Mr. Thrale. No doubt all this has its ludicrous side, and 
it certainly gave occasion for creatures like John Courtenay in 
his Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. 
Samuel Fohnson to write: 

On Tetty’s? state his frighted at runs, 

And Heaven’s appeas’d by Cross unbutter’d buns: 


He sleeps and fasts, pens on himself a libel, 
And still believes, but never reads the Bible. 


One who might have known better, and ought to have had 
more sympathy with souls in distress, William Cowper, allowed 
himself to write to John Newton (August 17th, 1785): 


“* His prayers for the dead and his minute account of the rigour with which 
he observed Church fasts, whether he drank tea or coffee, whether with sugar 
or without, and whether one or two dishes of either, are the most important 
items to be found in this childish register of the great Johnson, supreme dictator 
in the chair of literature, and almost a driveller in his closet; a melancholy witness 
to testify how much of the wisdom of this world may consist with almost infantine 
ignorance of the affairs of a better.” 


Or again, a few days later, to William Unwin (August 27th, 
1785): 


“‘ Had he studied his Bible more, to which by his own confession he was 
in great part a stranger, he had known better what use to make of his retired 
hours, and had trifled less. His lucubrations of this sort have rather the appear- 
ance of religious dotage, than of any vigorous exertions towards God.- It will 
be well if the publication prove not hurtful in its effects by exposing the best 
cause, already too much despised, to ridicule still more profane.” 


Here again we see that curious callousness of the eighteenth 
century which one catches even, at times, in Cowper, who had a 
certain feline streak in him, and which was to be seen side by 
side with excessive rancid sentimentality as in page after siti of 


1 His dead wife. 
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the odious Laurence Sterne. The present-day reader, at any rate, 
has nothing but profound respect for Johnson looking over old 
papers with their long past resolutions. 


“*] think I was ashamed or grieved to find how long and how often I had 
resolved what yet, except for about one half year, I have never done. My nights 
are now such as give me no quiet rest; whether I have not lived resolving till 
the possibility of performance is past, 1 know not. God help me, I will yet try.” 
(Prayers and Meditations, p. 129). 


It must again be emphasised that these memoranda were 
intended in the first instance for the writer’s eyes alone. Like 
Carlyle, a century later, he was willing to give to would-be 
biographers such information as they needed, but he probably 
never dreamed of the often broken sentences being literally 
transcribed. Few can have guessed at the existence of such a 
record, and fewer still can have seen it during the author’s 
lifetime. In any case, there is very little in its point of view 
and trend of thought different from the massive and sombre 
philosophy of life sketched in The Rambler, The Idler, and 
Rasselas, or in such a poem, “ grave, masculine and strong ”’— 
to quote Cowper’s tribute—as The Vanity of Human Wishes. 


. Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 
Must dull Suspence corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries attempt the mercies of the skies? 
Inquirer, cease: petitions yet remain, 
Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heav’n the Measure and the Choice... . 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 
For love, which scarce Collective Man ¢an fill; = 
For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat; 
These goods for man, the laws of Heav’n ordain, 
These goods He grants, who grants the pow’r to gain; 
With these Celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


One famous passage in The—strangely mis-named—ZJdler 
(No. 41), written immediately after the death of his mother, 
gives Johnson’s mature an nsidered conclusions. He has 
been speaking—not unworthily—of death, and the effect which 
it has on the survivors. 


| 
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“These are the great occasions which force the mind to take refuge in 
Religion; when we have no help in ourselves, what can remain but that we 
look up to a higher and a greater Power? and to what hope may we not raise 
our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest power is the best? . 

“The precepts of Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what the Laws of 
the Universe make necessary, may silence, but not content us. The dictates of 
Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on external things, may dis- 
pose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation of the 
loss of friends, and rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, 
can be received only from the promises of Him in whose hands are life and 


death, and from the assurance of another and better state, in which all tears . 


will be wiped from the eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. Phil- 
osophy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only can give Patience.” 


In passages like these one can see how closely the writer 
keeps to the subject of his discourse, patiently and persistently 
hammering out the expression of his thought till at last he 
makes it say exactly What he wishes to say, no more but no 
less. It is this moral weight which gives momentum to all of 
Johnson’s judgments, arbitrary and prejudiced as they often 
are. If he was impatient to the verge of rudeness—and beyond 
it—with what he called “ cant” in other people, it was because 
he was persistently laying violent hands on the hateful thing 
in his own mind, which must be cleared from it at all costs. 


“To Johnson [says Carlyle] as compared with Hume, Life was as a Prison, 
to be endured with heroic faith: to Hume it was little more than a foolish Bar- 
tholomew-Fair Show-booth, with the foolish crowdings and elbowings of which 
it was not worth while to quarrel; the whole would break up, and be at 
liberty, so soon. Both realized the highest Task of Manhood, that of living 
like men; each died not unfitly, in his way: Hume as one, with factitious, half- 
false gayety, taking leave of what was itself wholly but a lie: Johnson as one, with 
awe-struck, yet resolute and piously expectant heart, taking leave of a Reality, 
to enter a Reality still higher” (Essay on Fohnson). 

“I told him [said Boswell once] that David Hume said to me he was 
no more uneasy to think he should wor de after his life, than that he Aad not been 
before he began to exist. Johnson: ‘ Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions 
are disturbed; he is mad; if he does not think so, he lies. He may tell you he 
holds his finger in the flame of a candle without feeling pain: would you believe 
him? When he dies, he at least gives up all he has’ . . . To my question whether 
we might not fortify our mind for the approach of death, he answered in a 
passion, ‘ No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. 


The act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so short a time. . .. A man knows | 


it must be, and submits. It will do him no good to whine’.” 


IV 


There .was a very practical side to Johnson’s religion. The 
eighteenth century had a passion for sermons. Johnson himself 
not only wrote a large number for clerical friends—like Dr. 
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Taylor, the bucolic and Simonaical rector of Market Bosworth, 
but had ideas far before his age about ministerial life and work 
generally. Witness the Lester to a Young Clergyman in the 
Country'—Rev. Charles Laurence, son of Dr. Laurence, John- 
son’s physician and friend, and a direct descendant of Milton’s 
“‘ Lawrence of virtuous father, virtuous son ’’—full of mellow 
wisdom and the soundest and kindest of common sense. It is 
curiously little known, and I have never seen any reference to 
it in any book on Homiletics or Practical Training. 

Even better than Johnson’s precept in religious matters 
was his example. Never a wealthy man, though the pension of 
£300 a year which, much to his credit, Lord Bute secured 
for him from the Royal Bounty—despite his Anti-Hanoverian 
sympathies and the famous definition of Pension in the Dictionary, 
‘““An allowance made to any one without.an equivalent. In 
England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a 
state hireling for treason to his country "——made him financially 
independent for the rest of his life, Johnson was little short of 
reckless in secret charities to those who could not possibly 
repay him, and were, more often than not, unworthy and un- 
grateful. His friends’ remonstrances could not shake him. 
“Johnson had a natural imbecility about him,” said the ua- 
clubable Hawkins, “arising from humanity and pity to the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures, that was prejudicial to his 
interests’; and Mrs. Thrale, with one of those genuine flashes 
of insight which redeem so much of her flightiness and in- 
tellectual snobbery, adds her testimony, “* Concerning the poor, 
he really loved them as nobody else does—with a desire they 
should be happy ”’. 

Her long and close friendship with Johnson completely 
destroyed any illusions she may have had about him in the 
early prime of her lion-hunting days. Some of her passing 
remarks bring him very near to us. “ The coldest and most 
languid hearers of the Word must have felt themselves animated 
by his manner of reading the Holy Scriptures, and to pray by 
his sick-bed required strength of body as well of mind, so 
vehement were his manners, and his tones of voice so pathetic.” 
Again: “ In answer to the arguments used by Puritans, Quakers, 
etc., against showy decorations of the human figure, I once 
heard him exclaim, ‘O let us not be found when our Master 
4 Given in full in Boswell’s Life, 30th August, 1780. 
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calls us, ripping the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of 
contention from our souls and tongues! Let us all conform in 
outward customs, which are of no consequence, to the manners 
of those whom we live among, and despise such paltry dis- 
tinctions. Alas (continued he) a man who cannot get to heaven ina 


green coat, will not find his way thither the sooner in a grey one’. 

If we wish to know what Streatham Park meant to Johnson, 
it is not so much to Mrs. Thrale’s Diaries, still less to the 
Autolycus-like ‘‘ snappers up of unconsidered trifles”’ in our 
own days, that we must turn, but rather to Johnson’s altogether 
charming letters to “‘ Queenie” Thrale, and that most touching 
farewell to what had been a home to him for more than sixteen 
years. 


, “October 6th, 1782. Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me, by 
Thy grace, that I may with humble and sincere thankfulness remember the 
comforts and conveniences which I have enjoyed at this place, and that I may 
resign them with holy submission, equally trusting in Thy protection, when 
Thou givest, and when Thou takest away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
have mercy upon me. To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this 
family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so pass through this world 
as finally to enjoy in Thy — everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen... October 7. I was called early. I packed up my bundles, and 
used the foregoing Prayer with my morning devotions, somewhat I think, en- 
larged. Being earlier than the family, I read St. Paul’s farewell in the Acts, and 
then fortuitously in the Gospels, which was my parting use of the library ” 
(Prayers and Meditations, p. 211). 


V 


Johnson lived for two years more—years of which Carlyle 
wrote very beautifully: 


“If Destiny had beaten hard on poor Samuel, and did never cease to visit 
him too roughly, yet the last section of his Life might be pronounced victorious 
and on the whole happy. . . . Early friends had long sunk into the grave; yet 
in his soul they ever lived, fresh and clear, with soft pious breathings towards 
them, not without a still hope of one day meeting them again in purer union. 
Such was Johnson’s Life: the victorious Battle of a free, true Man. Finally he 
died the death of the free and true: a dark cloud of Death, solemn, and not 
untinged with haloes of immortal Hope ‘ took him away’, and our eyes could 
no longer behold him; but can still behold the trace and impress of his courageous, 
honest spirit, deep-legible in the World’s Business, wheresoever he walked and 
was” (Essay on Fohnson). 


This is true in the main, but somewhat idyllic in expression. 
The general impression one gathers from the closing pages of 
Boswell is rather that of an old man with a new gentleness and 
considerateness, very touching in one formerly so formidable, 
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but with health much broken, the old fear of death otil haunting 
him many an hour by day and night. 
One remembers his saying to Boswell fifteen years before 
(October 19th, 1769), “ meditating upon the awful hour of 
his own dissolution, and in what manner he should conduct 
himself upon that occasion: ‘I know not, whether I should 
wish to have a friend by me, or have it all between God and 
myself’ ”’. Happily, he never needed to make the choice. With 
unselfish loyalty and devotion friends gathered round the old 
man’s sickbed, glad to do what they could in cheering him on 
what they and he knew must be the last journey. His physicians 
were unwearied in their care, and refused to take a farthing for 
their services. Burke, Langton, Reynolds, Windham, Hawkins, all 
gave up many hours in their busy lives in order to sit by his bed- 
side. One friend alone was absent, detained in Scotland, to his 
own sorrow, and to the lasting loss of every reader of his book. 
What Boswell did on bringing his great task to a close, 
was to take the day-to-day memoranda which Hoole and Haw- 
kins and others had already set down, to cross-question the 
various witnesses on certain points in detail, and to weave 
together all this miscellaneous material into as connected a 
narrative as possible. He succeeded wonderfully, but, notwith- 
standing all his efforts, his touch for once is curiously uncertain. 
There are gaps, overlappings, redundancies, and comparatively 
little of that vividness and intimacy which in many a page of 
the Life make us free of the finest company in the world. Once 
and again one is conscious of a certain stammer, as though the 
writer were uneasy and could not bring himself to say what his 
literary conscience would not allow him to suppress. He has 
told us that, amid all Johnson’s sufferings in his last illness, the 
gentleness which had surprised many who had known him well, 
now became more marked than ever, and that, for several days 
before the end, the old spectres of fear and gloom were altogether 
and finally exorcised. As Macaulay puts it in his biography of 
written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica'\—“ a piece 
written for the 8th Edition of the Encyclopaedia appears unaltered 


biograph 


tions "” may be learned from a comparison of the With much che. 
the sentences quoted above have been expunged. Macaulay, it must be remembered, 
not only knew his Boswell and the abundant relevant literature bey but, as a writer 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, February 1860, on “ Macaulay as a Boy” says, “ Through 
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of English Literature of the very first order’ as Matthew 
Arnold well styles it—‘‘ His temper became unusually patient 
and gentle: he ceased to think with terror of death and of that 


which lies beyond death, and he spoke much of the mercy of 
God and of the propitiation of Christ. In this serene frame of 


mind he died ”’. 

Was there anything to account for such a noticeable change 
in Johnson, and also to explain that curious stammer in the 
narrative?-—Boswell’s anxious disclaimer of “ fanaticism ”’, one 
significant suppression by Dr. Strahan and the peevish surprise 
of Sir John Hawkins that a High Churchman like Johnson 
“\should be driven to seek for spiritual comfort in the writings 
of sectaries’’. I think there is such evidence. 

In Hannah More’s Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 377, may be read 
a very interesting letter, which, according to the editor, the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, was found among her papers after her death. 
This letter from the Rev. J. Sanger to Lady Lifford, a well- 
known Irish Evangelical, runs as follows: 


“Dr. Johnson had expressed great dissatisfaction with himself on the 
approach of death . . . and was not to be comforted by the ordinary topics of 
consolation which were addressed to him. In consequence, he desired to see 
a clergyman, and particularly described the views and character of the person 
whom he wished to consult. After some consideration, a Mr. Winstanley was 
named.” [This was the Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, who, some three 
or four years before this date, had proved himself a very good friend to George 
Crabbe the poet in the hour of his direst need.} “The Doctor [the narrative 
proceeds] requested Sir John Hawkins to write a note in his name, requesting 
Mr. Winstanley’s attendance as a minister.” [Hawkins in his Life of Fohnson 
makes no mention of this.) “ Mr. Winstanley, who was in a very weak state 
of health, was quite overpowered on receiving this note, and felt appalled by 
the very thought of encountering the talents and learning of Dr. Johnson. In 
his embarrassment he went to his friend Colonel Pownall, . . . asking him for 
his advice how to act. The Colonel, who was a pious man, urged him imme- 
diately to follow what appeared to be a remarkable leading of Providence, and 
for a time argued his friend out of his nervous apprehension. But after he had 
left Colonel Pownall, Mr. Winstanley’s fears returned in so great a degree as 
to prevail upon him to abandon the thought of a personal interview with the 
Doctor. He determined in consequence to write him a letter. 

“** Sir, I beg to acknowledge the honour of your note, and am very sorry 
that the state of my health prevents my compliance with your request: but 
my nerves are so shattered that I feel as if I should be quite confounded by 
your presence, and, instead of promoting, should only injure, the cause in which 
you desire my aid. Permit me therefore to write what I would wish to say, 
were I present. I can easily conceive what would be the subjects of your 


Hannah More as through a secondary memory, he had a more vivid tradition of the 
English literary society of the Eighteenth Century, and of the personal habits of Johnson 
and his contemporaries, than might otherwise have been ible ”*. 

One feels that a protest against such drastic and tendentious “ Editorship "’ is necessary. 
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inquiry. . . . On whichever side you look, you see only positive transgressions or 
defective obedience; and hence, in self-despair are eagerly inquiring, “‘ What 
shall I do to be saved?” I say to you in the language of the Baptist, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world” ’. . . . When Sir 
| es Hawkins came to this part of Mr. Winstanley’s letter, the Doctor interrupted 
anxiously asking, ‘ Does he say so? Read it again, Sir John’. Sir John 
complied: upon which the Doctor said, ‘1 must see that man; write again to 
him’. A second note was accordingly sent; but even this repeated solicitation 
could not prevail over Mr. Winstanley’s fears. He was led, however, by it to 
write again to the Doctor, renewing and enlarging upon the subject of his 
first letter, and these communications, together with the conversation of the 
late Mr. Latrobe who was a particular friend of Dr. Johnson, appeared to have 
been blessed by God in bringing this great man to the renunciation of self, and 
a simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour.” 


This seems to me, despite all its old-fashioned, pietistic 
phraseology, a very straightforward narrative, none the less 
credible because Mr. Winstanley plays a somewhat unheroic 
part in the whole business. At the same time, I think we can 
understand why there should have been a certain hesitation 
about the expediency of its publication by any one in 
Johnson’s immediate circle. Feeling ran high in those days 
between Evangelical and High Church. We can _ gather 
from allusions in Wilberforce’s Letters and elsewhere 
that there was a definite amount of floating tradition 
about Johnson’s “ conversion”. John Wilson Croker—perhaps 
the most detested man of his time, of whom it was once said, 
that he “‘ would go a hundred miles through sleet and snow, 
in a December night, to search a parish register, for the sake 
of showing that a man was illegitimate, or a woman older than 
she said she was’’'—made certain investigations after the 
_publication of the narrative, attempting to shake its credibility. 
It may be conceded that the “ Rigby ” of Coningsby, the “‘ Wen- 
ham ” of Pendennis, was not the kind of person most fit to judge 
of the evidence in such a case. 

In a notice of Hannah More’s Memoirs in The Quarterly 
Review for November, 1834, written, if one may judge from 
the style, by John Gibson Lockhart, at that time editor, a flood 
of invective is let loose on the “ indiscreetness in which authors 
of his class ’’—this refers to the editor of the Memoirs, Mr. 
Roberts—“‘ are apt to indulge when they see or fancy the 
slightest opportunity of insinuating anything to the disparage- 
ment of the rational and immense majority of the religious public 
in this country—their faith and practice "; and then goes on: 
1 The Maclise Portrait Gallery, ed. Bates, p. 
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“ Mr. Croker’s annihilation . . . of the romance about Mr. Latrobe is 
complete and perfect: and as to the story of Mr. Winstanley, it is enough to say 
that no such person is named, either by Sir Fohn Hawkins, or in any other of 
the accounts of Johnson’s life hitherto published. The whole of this circum- 
stantial narrative is therefore a dream, a blunder, or more probably a bungling 
piece of quackery,—a pious fraud. In any view, this attempt to persuade us 
that Dr. Johnson’s mind was not made.up as to the great fundamental doctrine 
of the Christian religion until it was enforced on him in extremis by sectarian 
or Methodistical zeal, cannot redound to the credit of Mr. Roberts’s under- 
standing. . . . But enough of Dr. Johnson.” 


And enough of the Quarterly Reviewer and his pontifical asser- 
tions. At the same time, it is rather curious to read Lockhart’s 
scornful denunciation of the very offence for which he was 
himself to be charged—I cannot but think on insufficient 
evidence—a century later, in connection with his own famous 
account of the last days of Sir Walter Scott. 

It is good to leave the regions of controversy, and to read 
the Prayer which Johnson wrote for the Communion Service 
held in his room, little more than a week before his death: 


“* Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now as to human eyes it seems 
about to commemorate for the last time the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope and confi- 
dence may be in His merits, and in Thy mercy. Forgive and accept my late 
conversion; enforce and accept my imperfect repentance: make this com- 
munion available to the confirmation of my faith, the establishment of my — 
hope, and the enlargement of my charity, and make the death of Thy Son 
Jesus effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multi- 
tude of my offences. Bless my friends, have mercy upon all men. Support me 
by the grace of Thy Holy Spirit in the days of weakness and at the hour of 
death; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for ™ sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


“He joined,” we are told, “in every part of the service, 
and in this prayer, with great fervour of devotion ”’, and there- 
after, ‘‘ I have taken my viaticum. I hope I shall arrive safe at’ 
the end of my journey, and be accepted at last’. Next day he 
made his will, prefixing it, on the suggestion of Hawkins, with 
“‘ such an explicit declaration of his belief as might obviate all 
suspicions that he was any other than a Christian’. “ I humbly 
commit to the infinite and eternal goodness of Almighty God, my 
soul polluted with many sins; but, as I hope, purified by repent- 
ance, and redeemed, as I trust, by the death of Jesus Christ.”’* 


1 The above is an exact cop of 
pra 


Professor C. B. Tinker. a Pagers and ditations h the MSS. of t 
Dr. Strahan’s (the Editor's) —the clause “ For- 


give and Ts Lift, y late conversion " is expunged. See Note in G. Birkbeck Hill’s Edition 
Revised Edition, Vol. IV, Appes ix J, p. 553. 
Hawkins in Johnsonian Miscellanies, Vol. 126. version in 
is much shorter: “I bequeath to God, a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope pu 
by Jesus Curist”’. 
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Despite great exhaustion and severe spasms of pain, he refused 
to take any opiates, “‘ for ’’, said he, “ I have prayed that I may 
render up my soul to God unclouded ”. So, about seven o’clock 
in the evening of Monday, 13th December, 1784, he passed 


Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 


VI 


It would be hard to overestimate the influence, direct and 
indirect, which Johnson exercised on the whole attitude of his 
contemporaries towards religion. Deeply read in the older 
works of divinity as he was, and always setting his powerful 
faculties to play freely on the greatest of themes—God, the 
World, the Soul—Johnson was never, in the strict sense, an 
original thinker. He had the typical 2nglish dislike to, and 
distrust of, speculation in vacuo. All his thinking, like that of 
Séren Kierkegaard, was deeply tinged by the hardships, at times 
the horrors, of his own experience. But if we consider the 
influence of those beliefs 


On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremember’d acts 
Of kindness and of love, 


we find ourselves in a different world. The stricter Evangelicals 
of that time looked with a certain suspicion on Johnson’s 
intimate association with men and women: who were frankly 
worldly, many of them free-thinkers, some of them loose liyers. 
They lamented that such brilliant powers as his, instead 
of concentrating on what they considered some distinctively 
Christian work, should expend themselves in ephemeral 
talk. But Carlyle has well emphasised the impressiveness 
of the fact that, in such an age, a man of Johnson’s 
stature should wholeheartedly identify himself with Christian 
faith and Christian standards. In Mrs. Thrale’s Salon, at the 
weekly meeting of The Club or other gathering of the “ Wits ”’, 
or at a dinner-party at Dilly’s, he was always the central figure; . 
and, as Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “ he would never suffer the 
least immorality or indecency of conversation to proceed without 
a severe check’’. In the presence of such a ’champion of the 
Faith, open scoffers like Wilkes and Foote were constrained, 
literally, to ‘keep their mouths with a bridle”. And all who 
cared might see him in his pew in the north gallery of St. Clement 
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Danes Church—now, alas, smashed to pieces by enemy action 
in the Battle of London—or humbly kneeling at the altar-rails 
some Easter Sunday, side by side with “a poor girl at the 
Sacrament in a bedgown, to whom I gave privately a crown, 
though I saw Hart’s Hymns in her hand”. 

There was no figure better known in London streets from 
Temple Bar to the Royal Exchange: and merely to know that 
Johnson was there, holding his own and far more than his own 
against all comers, was to hundreds of plain Christian folk, 
something like the sight of the White Plume at the Battle of 
Ivry to the soldiers of Henry of Navarre. 

Some also knew him in quite a different character, as a 
man, with all his formidableness, not at all unlike that troublesome 
Mr. Fearing in the Pilgrim's Progress, who, after he had started 
on his journey “ lay roaring at the Slough of Dispond, for above 
a month together. He would not go back again neither.... He 
had, I think, a Slough of Dispond in his Mind, a Slough that he 
carried everywhere with him. . . . When we came at the Hill 
Difficulty he made no stick at that, nor did he much fear the 
Lions: For you must know that his Trouble was not about 
such things as those, his Fear was about his Acceptance at last”’. 
Like Mr. Fearing, too, “ he always loved good talk . . . and 
when he was come at Vanity Fair, he would have fought with all 
the men in the Fair . . . so hot was he against their Fooleries. . . . 
But when he was come at the River where was no Bridge, there 
again he was in a heavy case; now, now he said he should be 
drowned for ever, and so never see that Face with Comfort, that 
he had come so many miles to behold. And here also I took 
notice of what was very remarkable, the Water of that River 
was lower at this time than ever I saw it in all my Life: so he 
went over at last, not much above wet-shod.”’ 


Mrs. Thrale tells that in repeating the Dies Irae, Johnson 
never could pass one particular stanza without bursting into a 
flood of tears. The words of that stanza were at the very roots-of 
his religion, and reveal the secret of his life. They are the most 
moving words in the whole range of the literature of devotion: 


QUAERENS ME, SEDISTI LASSUS: 
REDEMISTI, CRUCEM PASSUS: 
TANTUS LABOR NON SIT cassus! 


T. Carens. 


Edinburgh. 


THE MEANING OF “ ANTICHRIST ” IN THE GREEK 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Ir may.be helpful to consider the true meaning of the term 
“* Antichrist ’’ as deduced from the Greek of the New Testament. 

It is well known that the primary meaning of the preposi- 
tion anti is “ opposite to” in a physical sense; as when an 
island is opposite to a town on the coast. This meaning occurs 
in Scripture in the compound aatikrus, Acts xx. 15. From this, 
its two most usual meanings are “ opposed to”’, as when two 
armies are aligned opposite each other for combat; and “ in 
place of”, when one thing is exchanged for another in com-. 
mercial transactions. A count of the verbs and nouns in the 
New Testament that are compounded with anti, made by the 
writer, shows that the number having these two meanings res- 
pectively, is just equal. 

Examples of anti in the sense of exchange, are found in 
the following phrases: “ to render evil for evil’, and “‘ to give 
a serpent fora fish ’’; both these being expressed by ansi (1 Thess. 
v. 15; Luke xi. 11). There are also two different nouns for 
“ reward ” or “recompense” which are compounds of anti; 
the meaning being payment in return for service rendered (anta- 
podoma, Luke xiv. 12; Rom. xi. 9; amtapodosis, Col. ili. 24, 
both being formed from the verb amtapodidomi, which occurs 
seven times in the New Testament, e.g. twice in Luke xiv. 14). 

On the other hand, direct opposition is more forcefully 
expressed by another preposition, kata, “down”; with the 
meaning of the colloquial English “ down upon”, when some 
one is said to be “ down upon ”’ another. In expressing the most 
definite opposition, where Christ says: “ He that is not with 
me is against me,”’ it is kata that is used for ‘‘ against ’’ (Matt. xii. 
30=Luke xi. 23; cf. Mark ix. 40=Luke ix. 50). This preposi- 
tion is used in the New Testament much more than any other 
(some 58 times) with the meaning of direct opposition; as “ to 
speak against ’’, “ to take counsel against’, “ to war against”, 
and such like. Two other prepositions (epi and eis) are occasion- 
_ ally translated “against”, but indicating disagreement of a 

_ milder kind, rather than actual opposition like kasa. 
71 
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In regard to anti, it occurs in the New Testament 22 times" 
by itself; and not once is it translated “* against ” in our Author- 
ised Version. Its meaning is always one thing for another, or 
else recompense or retribution for something done, by reward 
or punishment. It is thus most usually translated “ for”. When 
compounded with other words, however, the compounded word 
may come to mean either to oppose or to help and support, 
according to what it is compounded with. Yet on the whole, 
these compound words have the meaning of “ against ”’ just 
about half the time, as we have noted. It might therefore be 
thought that it is as likely as not that the meaning of this com- 
pound word Antichrist may be “ against Christ ”’. 

There seems to be one rule, however, which is quite in- 
variable. It is that anti, when combined with any office or posi- 
tion of authority, always means “ in place of”. In English, we 
use very varied terms for one who acts for another; such as 
Viceroy, Lieutenant-General, Pro-consul, and ecclesiastically 
Vicar; but in Greek all these would be expressed by anti. For 
Viceroy there is “ Anti-king”’ (antibasileus) and although the 
word does not occur in the New Testament, we have a near 
approach to it in Matt. ii. 22; “when (Joseph) heard that 
Archelaus did reign in Judaea in the room of his father Herod ”’, 
where “in the room of ”’ is the one word anti. Also, the com- 
pound anthupatos (i.e. anti-hupatos) is used for the proconsul 
(A.V. “ deputy ’’”) of Cyprus, of Achaia, and (in the plural, for 
a special reason) of Asia (Acts xiii. 7, 8, 123; xviii. 12; xix. 38). 
The title might be rendered “ anti-consul ”’ to indicate the Greek 
form. | | 

If then there is no exception to the rule that in New Testa- 
ment usage, anti expresses the functioning of one ruler or 
governor for another, the meaning of Anti-christ becomes clear. 
It is one who claims to take the place of Christ as Head or 
Ruler; one who acts for Him as a Vice-christ. With an ecclesias- 
tical significance, the closest equivalent rendering in English is 
“Vicar of Christ’. It may be objected to this view, that in the 
epistle in which Antichrist is spoken of, he is said to deny the 
Father and the Son. But a Greek concordance would readily 
show that “ to deny ”’ frequently means to set aside or to ignore; 
and in the passage in question, this denial is contrasted with 
abiding in the Son and in the Father (see 1 John ii. 18-24). 

This meaning is also quite in accord with the discourse of 
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the Lord Jesus in Matt. xxiv. For in this foreview of the Chris- 
tian era, He does not use the term Antichrist, but announces: 
‘Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall 
deceive many”; and further on He designates these false 
Christs as ‘* Pseudo-christs,” as it is in the Greek; that is, 
pretending to be Christ and claiming to act with His authority; 
“insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect’. We see that this must be the true meaning of what is 
elsewhere termed Antichrist, for there are said to be many such 
where this word is used (in 1 John ii, 18, 22; iv. 3 and 2 John 7 
only). For if such Pseudo-christs were open opponents of Christ, 
and even denouncing God, how could the elect be deceived by 
them, and what need would there be of such a definite and 
careful warning against them? 

We find a clear corroboration for this meaning of Anti- 
christ at the Reformation, when light on the Scriptures dawned 
after the Dark Ages. For although the various evangelical 
groups or denominations which then arose may have differed 
on some points, they were unanimous in the belief that the 
Papacy was the Antichrist. All the leading Reformers in various 
countries were agreed upon this. 

It is very noteworthy, when looking into the meaning of 
anti, that this preposition is used to bring out unmistakably the 
substitutionary sacrifice of Christ. It occurs in two of the 
Gospels where He is said “ to give his life a ransom for many ” 
(/utron anti pollon), meaning definitely “ in place of ” (Matt. xx. 
28= Mark x. 45); and this same statement is made in an epistle, 
where anti is found in composition in the noun antilutron, lit. 
“counter-ransom ” (1 Tim. ii. 6). Other words also express 
substitution; but this use of a#s# makes it unanswerably clear. 


W. Beit Dawson. 
Montreal, Canada. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SCOTTISH THEOLOGY? 


Nor only his friends in the Free Church of Scotland, not only his brethren in the 
sister Churches overseas, but also his nextdoor neighbours in Edinburgh rejoice 
over this almost personal legacy to Reformed Christendom. The focus of interest 
is primarily our tiny land of Scotia. The strong light of a marvellously detailed 
knowledge exposed in these pages, testifies to the power of witness resident in a 
poor and afflicted people, whom therefore God alone saved. But it also throws 
our thoughts back upon the essentiality of Calvinism as the only saving alternative 
to Rome. Before us we have a document of far more than local importance. Out 
of a remarkable store of kirk knowledge the author dispenses to his readers informa- 
tion both new and old, and entrancing in both respects on that account. Nothing 
known to us covers this field like Scottish Theology. Yet the finest detail obviously 
proceeds, not from painful ad oc labours, but from a well-stécked memory, here 
committed direct to paper from the pen of a ready writer. Just as from his arm- 
chair in his own study, surrounded by his own treasure trove in the realms of 
theological history, he expounds to the eager listener the human side and the 
living passion of Scotland’s struggles towards freedom, so here he communicates 
almost orally to paper and print the national progress through suffering to a triumph 
of Reformed unity, perhaps to-day fragmented yet still a burning hope to many 
of us, pointing to a still loftier goal of achievement for human kind. It makes 
one tremble to think that, being so familiar with all that he relates, Dr. Macleod 
might sot have considered recording it for posterity. The rich contents of these 
lectures, delivered in Philadelphia in 1939 and reproduced as delivered, read so 
easily and are so full of knowledge not readily accessible, as to stimulate our curiosity 
as to the profundities of information which underlie the volume before us. How 
much has inevitably been omitted of that store! How we wish that the author’s 
study had been furnished with unobtrusive dictaphones, taking verbatim note of 
the treasure assembled, co-ordinated and expressed in one great theological brain! 
The much that we receive here makes us greedy to have had the whole. 

From the very successors of John Knox to the 1921 Articles our author 
ranges with acute historical and theological insight, concluding with a note on 
Kennedy of Dingwall, with whom the reviewer in his Highland parish was often 
compared by some who knew both. (In equity it should also be added that on 
other Free Church lips the reviewer’s name was mud!) But why should one go into 
detail regarding a book so devoted to the true Reform, so replete with knowledge 
of it, so intelligently and fairly critical of all its Scottish phases, branches and 
‘parallel developments? Why were the “‘ Marrow” men wrong and to what 
extent? What were the rights of the fissiparous tendencies so characteristic of 
_ Reform in Scotland at particular periods? See Scottish Theology. The names 
“that some of us merely “ know” come alive in its pages, from the aforesaid John 
Kennedy, that ready wit (if the legends be true) as well as great-souled preacher, 
right back to Andrew Melville and his associates, to the very beginnings in John 
Knox. If only we could read some of these Scottish “‘ Fathers”’, it would make 
us wiser in our attitudes to present-day proposals for Christian union and re-union 
than current programmes would have us be. Take one example of our author’s 

1 Scottish Theology in Relation to Church Hi since the Reformation. By John 
Macleod, D.D., Principal-Emeritus of the Free Church College, Edinburgh. ( blica. 
tions Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 1943. 75. 6d. ) 
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critical insight, the Articles of 1921. In them the matter of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith is so¢ made clear. Is the Westminster Confession 
truly retained? It is still said to be our subordinate standard. This should not 
imply the possibility of its rejection. It definitely ought to mean that subscription 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith és subscription to the Con- 
fession; otherwise we dodge the traditional meaning of a confession. The standard 
is subordinate only to Holy Scripture. If we resile at all from the standard, we 
ought to confess anew. But we cannot. We have less and less to confess. ‘There 
is no gospel in a social programme. The one confession must be to the supremacy 
of the ascended Christ, His crown rights. Our author’s strictures upon the Articles 
are just. 

These reviewer’s instances by the way. Scottish Theology must be read; it 
will reward study. But it is more than an interesting book; it is also a mine of 
detailed knowledge. That mine in all its wealth is so familiar to the writer with 
his capacious memory, that he has forgotten the Jester breeds who would rely 
upon him. What is a mine without a plan of its subte 
Mommsen once remarked: “‘ Eis Buch ohne cinen Index fiir mich-existiert nicht!” 
May we pray that the only flaw in Principal Macleod’s book in 
ignorant but eident generation, the lack of an index, may be remedi 
edition? Anyone interested in theology for Scotland would gladly have 
one for the author. For a book of its size and importance the 
for that purpose could not conceivably have been refused, ially for a book 
so reasonably priced and therefore so accessible to the poor even in time of war. 
All readers will hope for the speedy exhaustion of the fi ition and its re-issue 
with an index of proper names and—lots of commas! But index or no index, all 
Scots readers will give thanks for this treasury of essential history, especially if 
they are truly of the Reform. 

G. T. Tomson. 


New College, Edinburgh. 


THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY? 


No man knows the Westminster Assembly better than Dr. Carruthers, and it is a 
happy event that he has been able to contribute this volume to the celebration of 
its Tercentenary. It may be regretted, perhaps, that he has felt precluded from 
dealing with its major activities, ie. the Confession and Catechisms, The Form of 
Church Government and The Directory for Public Worship, apon which its historical 
importance and present-day interest depend. These, he remarks, have been treated 
again and again by masters of their subjects. That he is himself a “ master ’’ has 
been demonstrated by his previous volume on the Text and Editions of the West- 
minster Confession. Here he allots to himself “the humbler task” of telling 
“largely in the language of the official minutes and in that of contemporaries . . . 
the lesser activities of the Assembly’, with brief and judicious comment. 

But these lesser activities are themselves highly important. They include 
Relations with Parliament, and with the Scots and their General Assembly; Rules 
and methods of Procedure; Fasts and Thanksgivings called for by the political 
and military necessities of the time; Attempts to suppress the abounding Heresies 
and Sects; Revision of the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Metrical Psalms: and the 
Supply of Ministers, Chaplains and University Teachers for the needs of the Church. 
In all this Dr. Carruthers succeeds in conveying a vivid picture of the leading 

1 The Everyday Work of the Westminster Assembly. By §. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Published jointly by The Presbyterian Historical Society of America and The Presby- 
terian Historical Society of England. Philadelphia, 1943.) : 
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personalities and impressive examples of their power in debate. But above all he 
makes very clear the actual réle of the Assembly during the troubled years of the — 
Civil War. 

From the Scottish point of view, frankly expressed by Robert Baillie, this 
was “no proper Assembly, but a meeting called by the Parliament to advise them 
in what things they are asked’. The ordinance calling it together made it very 
clear that it was to be in no sense an independent ecclesiastical judicatory. It had 
no power of initiative or of decision. Having abolished the Anglican Hierarchy, 
Parliament contemplated a reformation of the Church of England. To this end 
the Assembly was called as a consultative body. The rules of Procedure, drawn up 
by Parliament, were designed to secure thatevery possible opinion might be expressed, 
proved from Scripture (this was repeatedly insisted upon), and recorded, so that 
Parliament itself might decide. Occasionally, as was natural in an Assembly largely 
Presbyterian in composition and having leading Scottish Churchmen as assessors, 
there was restiveness under this “ Erastian” régime. Once matters came to a 
deadlock over the vexed question of Church discipline, which Parliament proposed 
to exercise through its own commissioners. The protest of the Assembly was 
pronounced a breach of privilege. Its scheme of “ Elderships ”’ was dismissed as 
tyrannical and not “ consistent with the fundamental laws and government”’ of 
the Kingdom. Parliament “ hath jurisdiction in all causes, spiritual and temporal ”’. 
Of this interesting controversy Dr. Carruthers gives a full account (pp. 11-17). 

The position of the small Independent minority is also abundantly illus- 
trated, most piquantly in the account of the debate as to what the expression 
“Church of England” might be held to mean, if indeed it were legitimate at 
all! (pp. 154-155). 

The book has been printed in the United States whe 
Churches honour the Westminster Assembly. This has assu 
of the place which it will occupy in the literature of the Asse 

Joun H 


S. Bur.eicu. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


“INTO ALL THE WORLD”! 


Tuis volume from the practised pen of Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer is a notable and 
timely contribution to the literature of Christian Missions. The author, as is well 
known, is eminently qualified, in every respect, to write on this subject, for, as 
well as having occupied the Chair of the History of Religion and Missions in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, he has had wide experience of work in the mission 
field. Some of the chapters in this volume were first delivered as lectures in various 
Theological Colleges and Missionary Training centres, and one made a previous 
appearance in print as a contribution to the Union Seminary Review. 

The subject of Dr. Zwemer’s book is—as the title suggests—the commission 
given by Christ to His disciples before His Ascension. Dr. Zwemer, however, 
finds that commission latent in the Messianic prophecies and promises of the Old 
Testament. Jesus Who, after the flesh, came of the seed of Abraham, was to be 
a source of blessing to “all the families of the earth”. The universality of His 
* Kingdom was foretold by Psalmist and Prophets, and as the fulness of time drew 
near, the expectation of a coming Deliverer was being expressed even in the Gentile 
world. 

Passing from a discussion of the missionary background of the Old Testament, 
Dr. Zwemer deals with the finality of the Christian religion. Allowing that the 


1“* Into All the World”. By Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. (Zondervan Publishing House 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. bss pp- Price $1.50.) 
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non-Christian religions have certain values for the human spirit, he shows how all 
these values are surpassed in Christianity. The laws of Christ’s Kingdom are shown 
to be intended for all humanity everywhere, and His teaching to be of universal 
import. Though of Jewish birth, He was not the Son of any nation, but the Son 
of Man. He associated with the Samaritans, with whom the Jews had no dealings, 
and in His Parable of the Good Samaritan He taught racial equality and human 
brotherhood. The triglot inscription set over His Cross was a clear, though unin- 
tended, proclamation of His universal dominion. 

Coming to deal more specifically with the Great Commission itself, Dr. 
Zwemer discusses its authenticity and genuineness. This brings him into the field 
of textual criticism—a field in which, quite evidently, he is no novice, despite his 
modest disclaimer of expert skill. He carefully sifts the manuscript evidence for 
and against the passage in Matthew xxviii which contains the Commission, and 
musters weighty arguments on the side of the conservative view. Similarly, and 
following the doughty lead of Dean Burgon, he controverts the view of the Critics 
that the last twelve verses of Mark—which include the Commission—are an 
addendum by an unidentified author. But although he is at pains to prove his case 
in regard to the passages in question, Dr. Zwemer shows that the case for world 
evangelism does not by any means rest exclusively upon them. He cites several 
other sayings of Jesus in which the Great Commission is clearly implied. 

In chapters vii and viii he writes of the significance and importance of the begin- 
ning at Jerusalem, and the place of Israel in God’s programme. He draws many 
interesting lessons for modern mission work from the methods of the early Church, 
and defines the most clamant need of the present-day Church as the need of the 
Apostolic dynamic, viz. the power of the Spirit, without which no method or 
combination of methods can produce the desired results. The present age calls 
insistently for a programme of world-evangelism. “ In spite jof all the hoped-for 
changes,” writes Dr. Zwemer, “ if God should give victory over the Axis powers 
in this terrible struggle, we must not put our trust in human reconstruction of 
society or any man-made charters of liberty. Only the Son of God can make us 
free indeed.” 

This is a book which both challenges and strengthens faith; a book which 
touches both heart and conscience, and by its touch convicts and enlivens. We 
heartily commend it. The format is praiseworthy, and at the popular price of 
$1.50 Dr. Zwemer’s book is within the easy reach of a wide circle of readers. 


G. N. M. Coxzns. 
Edinburgh. | 


THE WORD OF GOD AND THE REFORMED FAITH?! 


Carvin Couttece, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was, by happy choice, the meeting 
place of the Second American Calvinistic Congress, held in June of last year; 
and Professor Clarence Bouma and his Publication Committee are to be con- 
gratulated on the skill and care which they have manifested in compiling and 
publishing in book form the addresses which were delivered by the various speakers. 
The comprehensive theme of the Conference discussions is given in the title of 
the book, and the cecumenical nature of true Calvinism is reflected in the list of 
Conference members, for they represent many nationalities and denominations. 
The first three chapters of the book form a distinct group, and have as their 
subjects, “‘ The Glory of the Word of God”; “ What is the Word of God?” 
and “ Present Day Interpretation of the Word of God”. These topics are taken 
' The Word of Ged and the Reformed Faith. Proceedings of the Second American 
Calvinistic Congress. (Baker's Book Store, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 221 pp. Price $1.00.) 
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up by three such competent scholars as Dr. H. J. Ockenga, of Boston; Professor 
Louis Berkhof, of Calvin Seminary; and Professor O. T. Allis, late of Westminster 
Theological Seminary. The Revelation of God, Dr. Ockenga reminds us, came by 
the Incarnate Word and by the written Word. And as the written Word testifies 
to the Incarnate Word, so does the Incarnate Word to the written Word. The 
Scriptures bear a present authority to the human heart, for they are a living Word, 
authoritative and commanding, made so by the Holy Ghost. The whole counsel 
of God is found in it, and the true believer depends upon this counsel in reference 
to all the phases of life. Professor Berkhof, in his address, ably sketches the back- 
ground of the Reformation period, and discusses the doctrine of the Word of God 
as held in the Church of the Middle Ages, and in the Reformed Church—with 

ial reference to the views of Luther and Calvin. Coming to more modern | 
times, he shows how the dialectical Theology, while in part a reaction from the 
subjectivism of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, and while laying emphasis upon the 
Bible as a reliable witness to the truth, does not mark a return to the Bible as the 
infallibly inspired Word of God. Professor Allis, with characteristic lucidity, com- 
pares the harmonistic method of interpreting Scripture with the divisive methods 
of the Critics and of the Dispensationalists, and shows how these so dissimilar 
schools are at one in impairing the harmony and unity of Scripture, the former 
by dividing it into documentary fragments, and the latter by separating it into 
sharply contrasted dispensations. Dr. Allis refutes both schools with their own 
arguments, and shows how the harmonistic method of interpretation alone does 
justice to Holy Scripture, which, by the impressive “‘ consent of all the parts” 
so convincingly proves itself to be the Word of God. 

The next three chapters also fall into a category by themselves, and treat of 
the Word of God in relation to Philosophy, Science and Education. Professor 
H. J. Stob, speaking as a philosopher, insists that “ the beginning of an adequate 
interpretation of the world can be made only when a thinker allows himself to be 
instructed by that world’s maker and interpreter’. Professor John de Vries, as a 
scientist, declares that “the best service which science can render to religion is 
in the way of confirmation and illustration, rather than in that of absolute proof”, 
and discusses his subject from that point of view. Professor T. E. Welmers, as 
an educationist, deplores the anthro tricity of modern educational theory and 
practice, and pleads for the recognition of God in all the departments of study and 
fields of investigation. 

A concluding chapter, by Professor Léon G. Wencélius, has as its subject 
“The Word of God and Culture”. Dr. Wencélius distinguishes between the true 
culture—which, by the will of God, is the continuation in the realm of mankind, 
of the Divine creative effort; and the false—which, separated from God, pretends 
to be an end in itself. He shows, by reference to the abundant and varied cul- 
tural fruitage of the Reformation, that Calvinism, far from being destructive of 
culture, fostered it. “ If there is a common element in the cultural heritage of the 
western nations,” he writes, “ if there is a possible spiritual communion between 
the heroic fighters of these nations, it is that very conception of civilisation based 
on the Word of God and found in the teachings of Calvin.” 

The volume also contains short addresses in lighter vein on “ Calvinism and 
To-morrow ” by Dr. Wm. Crowe, of Alabama; and by three guest speakers repre- 
senting France, Hungary and Holland, each of whom spoke of the present position 
of the Reformed Faith and its adherents in his native country, and emphasised the 
need for a closer application of Calvinistic principles in the new order which must 
arise. 

This is a book which richly repays perusal. Excellently printed and bound 
it is a marvel of cheapness at $1.00. 

G. N. M. Cottins. 


Edinburgh. 
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Tue subtitle, “ A Critical Study of Freudian Psychoanalysis”, explains the nature 
of this work. It is an attempt to investigate the theory and practice of psycho- 
analysis as expounded by Freud. The author describes the fundamental tenets 
of the theory, and then submits each presupposition to a searching and critical 
examination. As a result of this procedure, the reader is given a broad c 

of the whole system, a conspectus which is detailed and impartial, and then a 
criticism which is fair and dispassionate. The conclusion is that the system is 
incompatible with the Christian view of man. 

In the earlier portion of the book, Dr. Allers investigates the principles or 
“ axioms” on which the theory rests. Psychoanalysis endeavours to discover the 
origin and causes of mental states. Freud interprets mental states from a materialistic 
point of view: he refuses to acknowledge any essential difference between mind 
and matter. This inevitably leads to determinism. “ Everything, both in the 
world of matter and in the realm of the mind, is predetermined by the past, because 
everything is linked to some precedent cause by the despotic rule of causality... . 
It has no place for freedom, because determination and causality are the only 
laws linking the single events to each other ” (p. 93). The extent of this determinism 
is seen when the system’s presuppositions are examined in detail. He analyses 
these as follows: all mental processes develop according to the pattern of the 
reflex mechanism; all mental processes are of an. energetic nature; all mental pro- 
cesses are strictly determined by the law of causality; every mental phenomenon 
derives ultimately from an instinct, so that instinct is the primary material of mental 
states; the principle of evolution, as stated in the phyletic evolution of organisms, 
applies to the development of the human mind in history; and the chain of free 
associations leads back to the real cause of mental phenomena. 

All these assumptions are examined in detail, and Dr. Allers points to their . 
ultimate materialistic implications. He shows that Freud frequently involves himself 
in the logical error of petitio principii: he takes for granted what he claims to prove, 
and surreptitiously introduces his preconceived ideas into his reasonings. This is 
particularly seen in the method by which the psychoanalysts answer the objections 
of their critics: the critics are declared to be victims of their own “ unconscious”! 
The critics are therefore bidden to use the methods of psychoanalysis, and to learn 
by empirical proof what they cannot accept by logical proof. But as Dr. Allers 
remarks: “‘ The incessant repetition of the demand to apply psychoanalysis and 
the prediction that by doing so the sceptic himself will be convinced carries no 
weight. If a man were to tell me that the skies are red and the leaves brown, and 
would, in order to convince me, have me look through a red glass he is using, 
I would try to make him put away his glass, but he would never compel me to 
accept his statements” (p. 45).* 

It would be wrong to give the impression that this book is just a negative 
study. It is the author’s contention, that although Freud has discovered some 
truth, the truth is veiled by the terminology in which it is couched, and is hidden 
behind a screen of unjustified and unjustifiable prejudice. Necessarily a system 
which is erected on a deterministic philosophy and a hedonistic ethic is irreconcilable 
with the Christian faith. 

This is a book to be read and pondered. It will discourage any premature 
and undiscriminating acceptance of the theory and method of Freudian psycho- 


1 The Successful Error: A Critical Study of Freudian Psychoanalysis. By Rudolf 
Allers, M.D., PED. (Sheed and Ward, 105. 6d.) 7 

* Dr. Allers mentions as illustrative of point the refusal of the Psychoanalytical 
Association to receive anyone who has not undergone complete analytical treatment! 
Inability to accept the ideas of psycho-analysis is not credited to objective reasons nor to 
rational arguments, but to the irrational forces at work in the minds of the critics (p. 249). 
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